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Timely, newsy reports and articles on 
William Wrigley Jr. Company, Brown 
Shoe Company, Packard Motor Car 
Company, the Illinois Central System, 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
nany. Also a report on expansion 
policies of nine companies which have 
recently bought or merged competitors. 


THROUGH BETTER METHODS 


A DARTNELL PUBLICATION 
THIRTY FIVE CENTS 











Sometimes There’s Quite a Crowd 


Maybe you don’t realize it, because so many 
Long Distance calls go through so promptly. 


But sometimes, in some places, there’s an extra 
heavy rush and all available circuits are in use 
and people are waiting. 


Then the operator will make this wartime sug- 
gestion —‘‘ Please limit your call to 5 minutes.”’ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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, The Editor Looks Ahead 





PropaBLy the most widely quoted and other reports frying. One tells in con- 
reprinted series we published in 1944 siderable detail how a big drug company 
was the articles by Ralph W. Ells, super- is revamping its entire sales plan as a 
intendent of personnel relations at Lone result of a national, county-by-county 
Star Defense Corporation, a subsidiary research job on its markets. It ought to 
of one of the big rubber companies. Now interest everybody in the organization 
we can’t tell you how soon, for he is from the newest clerk right up to the 
completing a book, but he has promised men who sit in the board room. It has 
three more articles in a series to begin been promised in time for the April 
as soon as he wraps up the final proofs issue, but with all the delays these days 
of his book. Meanwhile, we have several it may not see print until May. 
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THERE'S SOMETHING 
ABOUT A BURROUGHS 
RIBBON THAT MAKES 
MY TYPING NEATER 


1 KNOW THE ANSWER. 
FINE FABRICS AND 
FINE INKS GO INTO 
BURROUGHS RIBBONS 


You get the best in 


BURROUGHS 


CARBON PAPER 
ROLL PAPER 
a=} -20)) 


Burroughs’ intimate knowledge of 
business machines in action estab- 
lished the exacting specifications 
of quality which characterize Bur- 
roughs supplies for all types and 
makes of business machines. The 
next time you need ribbons, carbon 
paper or roll paper, call your local 
Burroughs office. Ask for details 
on Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans which provide savings of 10‘% 
to 40% on your quantity purchases. 


SUPPLIES FOR 


BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


to 












The “Battle for Fair Profits” 


To the Editor: 

I was very glad indeed to see you 
come out with your frank statement on 
the “Coming Battle for Fair Profits” in 
your February issue. We need a lot 

| more of this type of thinking. I was glad 
| also to note that you approved the posi- 
tion that I took in my talk in New 
York.—Howarp E. Buoop, president, 
| Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corpora- 
| tion, Detroit. 


Bookless Bookkeeping System 


To the Editor: 


Re your January 1945 issue of Amert- 
can Business, page 43, we are interested 

| in the first two paragraphs entitled 
“Bookless Bookkeeping” and _ starting 
with “Eight Bookkeepers.” Would ap- 
preciate your informing us where we 
could get more information about the 
| systems mentioned, and how we can go 
| about installing them.—Rosertr F. Pat- 
RICK, manager, Oven Department, The 
| G@. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 


To the Editor: 


In your January issue of AMERICAN 

| Business Magazine, “Office Management 
in War” your article on bookless book- 
keeping. We are using this system at the 


4 | 
Bu rrough s | present time, but do not have the system 


of signals, and would appreciate any 
information you can give us regarding 
| this or where I may secure it.—Betry 
| SHer, Office manager, Novel Products 
| Co., New York, N. Y. 
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To the Editor: 


We would appreciate information as 
to where we can secure further informa- 
tion on the system reported in your de 
partment, “Office Management in War” 
under the title “Bookless Bookkeeping,” 
January issue. Thank you for this in 
formation—Lee J. Apamson, Belling 
ham Chain § Forge Company, South 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Mr. Patrick, Miss SHer and Mr: 
Apamson: We suggest that you get in 
touch with your local Remington Rand 
dealer who will be glad to supply al! 
the necessary information regarding the 
bookless bookkeeping system which thi: 
company developed. Or you can write 
the home office at Buffalo 5, New York 


Sorry, No Reprints 
To the Editor: 


I had the pleasure of reading the fina! 
installment on “Wage and Salary Ad 
ministration” by Ralph W. Ells whic! 
appeared in the December 1944 issue of 
American Business. Unfortunately, |! 
have been unable to obtain copies of the 
previous installments of this series and, 
if possible, I should very much ap- 
preciate obtaining copies of these ar 
ticles, including the final installment. 
R. E. Ennis, wage and salary admini: 
tration, Transcontinental & Wester 
Air, Inc., Kansas City. 


To the Editor: 


I have read with considerable interes! 
Ralph Ells’ article on “Wage and Salar: 
Control Plans,” which appeared in the 
November issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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rhis article was, unquestionably, the best | 
| have ever read on the subject, and I | 
um wondering whether it is possible to | 
tain a complete set, as I understand 
that the article appearing in the Novem- | 
ber issue was a part of a series.—F. 
ilirsuBerc, Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Messrs. Ennis and Hursuperc: Or- 
linarily, we would make reprints of such 
i popular series of articles, but due to | 
the paper shortage it is impossible to | 
make any reprints now. For those sub- | 
scribers who feel they must have them, | 
we are able to make a limited number 
if photostats of articles at the usual 
charge for photostats. 


Starters for Lamps 


'o the Editor: 

Reference to the Lamp Changer, page 
32, January number. Your brief notice 
joes not mention the starter which 
is used one for each lamp and we have 
found from some years’ experience that | 
ibout 50 per cent of lamp trouble is | 
caused by the failure of this item. In 


ome cases both the lamp and starter | | 


ave to be replaced and very often only | 
the starter so that we make a point of | 
irying a new one first before putting in | 

new lamp and, since they cost less | 
than a quarter the cost of the lamp, are 
very glad when it works out that way. | 
However, the notice does not mention | 
that the tool will undertake that opera- 
tion so that it would be necessary to 
mount a ladder most of the time even 
after the lamp had been removed from 
the floor. We and probably a lot of your | 
readers would be interested in the re- | 
action of this company.—R. H. Bar- | 
THOLOMEW, seécretary-treasurer, H. L. 
MacKinnon Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada. | 

Eprror’s Nore: If any of our readers 
have had experience with a problem | 
similar to Mr. Bartholomew’s and have | 
solved it successfully, we shall be glad | 
to hear about it. 


13-Period Year 
To the Editor: 

We are writing to inquire whether | 
Dartnell publishes any books on the 13- | 
period yearly statistical idea which we | 
understand is used by either Mont- | 
gomery Ward or Sears Roebuck, so that 
in making comparative statements the 
periods will run exact as to number of 
days rather than by months, which vary 
by the number of days in each month. 

In the past we believe that Dartnell 
published in your magazine various ar- 
ticles on the 13-period year in compari- 
son to the 12 months’ year which most 
firms use. If you publish a book on this 
idea, kindly send same to the writer, 
and if not, could you refer us to a 
source?—Harry C. Mosuer, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Round Oak Com- 
pany, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Mr. Mosuer: Sorry, we have not pub- 
lished a book on this idea and we do 





not know of any such book. 
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A man wants to give YOU— 


sc eeS VALUE isc ee eo 


a 13" MO 


AISA CP ETT 


NTH in '45! 


IV\\NAN 


Think of all you could do this year with thirteen whole months 
at your disposal instead of twelve—what a long way that would 
go toward solving the problems of manpower shortage. 


That extra month literally can be 
made for you out of the minutes 
and hours that now get away from 
you day by day. 


It can be made by giving you 
better control of your time, by 
speeding work off your desk, by 
actually increasing your capacity 
while decreasing your burden. 


The Edison man in your city can 


tell you how the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER does all this—and 
prove it to you out of the experi- 
ence of other executives like your- 
self. 

That man wants to give you “a 
13th month in ’45”. You could use 
it—couldn’t you? Then why not 
see about getting it, now. Just tear 
out the coupon below and have 
your secretary mail it today. 


EDISON 


IC 
i 


EWRITER 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. E-3, W. Orange, N. J.* 
I would like to know more about the new Edison Elec- 
tronic Voicewriter and how it can save time and streamline 


business operation. 


Company 


“In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont, 
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ll ol Business 


OP subject for discussion 
wherever business men get 
together is, will we have 
deflation or inflation after 
the war? One group of 
economists has it all fig- 
ured out that once war 
contracts are cut back a 
wave of unemployment and 
pessimism will sweep the 
country, and prices will 
collapse. The other group, 
basing its theories on what 
happened after World 
War I, predicts wide-open 
inflation and an unprece- 
dented business boom, fol- 

lowed by the inevitable collapse and depression. 
Which group is right and which is wrong remain to 
be seen. Some business men are betting one way. Some 


the other. What few seem to realize is that we may 
have neither inflation nor deflation, but an orderly 


movement of prices to a higher level. That is neces- 
sary if we are to have a base broad enough to sup- 
port a $300,000,000,000 public debt. Over the years, 
Lloyds has proved, as an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post points out, that most of the things we 
fear will happen don’t happen. In other words, the 
customer is usually wrong. Business men who fear a 
sudden price collapse after the war, and bet that way, 
like those who are betting that prices will climb sky 
high, may both be wrong. Both may be in the tradi- 
tionally unprofitable position of “selling America 
short.” 


Real Estate Boom 


Out here in Southern California real estate prices 
are reaching runaway proportions, and nobody seems 
to know what to do about it. At Palm Springs where 
I spent a few weeks, homes that sold in 1941 for 
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$6,000 are changing hands today at $12,000 to $15, 
000. Desert lots which went begging when I was her 
three years ago now bring fancy prices from specu 
lators who see a chance for a quick turnover and 
lush profit. The hotel where we used to stay up th 
Canyon was sold four years ago for $40,000. Thi. 
season it was resold for $100,000 and the presen 
owner hopes to get $150,000 for it at the end of thi 
season. As one real estate broker told me: “Ther 
just doesn’t scem to be any limit to what people wil! 
pay. Money doesn’t mean anything any more.” To ly 
sure, this is just a spot on the map, and a very smal! 
spot at that. But it suggests that a good part of thi 
war profits kicking about is likely to find its way into 
the real estate market. What is happening out her 
may soon be happening in other communities. It is 
happening, too, in Florida. A friend of mine there who 
bought a place four years ago for $11,000 just sold 
it for $40,000. That was outside of Miami. Even in 
Chicago real estate values are beginning to jump as 
more and more speculators come into the market. At 
present, the boom is pretty well confined to smal! 
homes and to income property which is considered « 
good inflation hedge. But all values are bound to |) 
affected. What we forget when we view this realt, 
boom with alarm is that during the depression re:! 
estate values went down almost as fast as they ar 
now going up. So perhaps what we are having is mn 
inflation, but just “reflation.” 


Industrial Unrest 


One of the things I like about California is th 
Californians are not afraid of new ideas. In Los A: 
geles I met a college professor by the name of Wano: 
of the University of California. He had an idea the 
most labor disputes were due to the failure of bo 
labor and management to understand one anothe: 
problems. So he undertook to do something about 
Since it was not convenient for union stewards ani! 
management executives to come to the University 
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study, Professor Wanous arranged with Donald 
Houglas and other industrialists in the Los Angeles 
rea to let him hold classes in personnel administra- 
tion at their plants. That was a year ago. Since the 
rogram was inaugurated, it has spread to union 
hiring halls, high schools and other places where 
abor leaders and management officials sit down 
logether and study such ticklish problems as the 
Wagner Act, the economic weapons of labor and 
management, handling grievances, wage incentives, 
te. Instead of the usual textbooks, the Dartnell 
industrial Relations Handbook is used because it is 
sased, not on theory, but on factual experience and 
ctual cases. So far, some 2,000 students of indus- 
rial relations have taken the course and, believe it 
wr not, both the union men and the management 
2roup are equally enthusiastic about it. It has done 
much to place labor relations here on a better foun- 
lation—the foundation of common understanding. 


Industrial California 


“Duke” Waters, one-time president of the San 
"rancisco Sales Managers Association, and until 
recently general sales manager of the typewriter 
division of Remington Rand at Buffalo, has been 
conducting a Gallup poll of his own. Every chance 
le has to talk to a soldier stationed at one of the 
many California camps, he asks him how he likes 
California and if he intends to come back and stay 
after the war. “Duke” told me he had put this 
question to hundreds of G. I.’s and about 40 per cent 
of them said they expected to do just that. When 
you consider the millions that have been stationed 
at California camps for all or part of their training, 
men from all parts of the union, that percentage 
hecomes important. Even if only half of them carry 
through their plans and come to live here, it would 
still be a lot of people. Then, of course, California is 
counting on another big block of new population— 
the millions of war workers who intend to remain in 
California after the war. Estimates of the number 
of these vary all the way from 35 to 55 per cent. 
That picture may change if jobs are not available, 
but few that I have talked with in Southern Califor- 
nia have any doubt that the jobs will be forthcoming. 
About 7,500 plants are operating where there were 
5,594 in 1939, many of them now equipped for war 
production. Solutions to their reconversion problems 
will no doubt be greatly aided by the study the newly 
organized Industrial Marketing Committee of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is making of 
future needs and postwar markets in this area. 


Small Business 


While I was in Los Angeles, the first veteran of 
World War II to qualify for a business loan under 
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the G. I. Bill of Rights started the operation of a 
trucking business. He got $7,500 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to purchase his first 
tractor truck and trailer. The government guarantees 
$2,000 of the loan. I also met a chap from Chicago 
who moved out to Oakland to establish residence with 
the idea of getting a G. I. lean to open a gift 
shop in the Bay District. He had served twenty-two 
months in the Army, and had been honorably dis- 
charged. He had never had any store-keeping experi- 
ence, but was attracted to the gift shop business be- 
cause: “You éan sell any kind of junk at any kind 
of price and get away with it—it’s a good racket.” 
When it was suggested that he ought to talk with 
some business men before he put his savings into the 
venture, he replied, “I don’t go for advice. They al- 
ways tell you to lay off. Most big shots got that way 
by thinking things out for themselves. That’s what 
I'm going to do, too.” You just can’t make these 
chaps understand the odds are against them when 
they start a business about which they know little 
or nothing. But people are that way. Most of us 


have to learn the hard way. 


Slave Drivers 


Business men who head up our large enterprises 
let themselves in for a lot of headaches by attach- 
ing too much importance to the salaries they pay 
their executives. I met a chap out here whom I knew 
quite well when he was vice president in charge of 
sales for a large eastern enterprise, earning a salary 
of $60,000 a year. The head of the business was one 
of those chaps who drove himself to the limit. While 
he paid top salaries, he expected those to whom he 
paid these salaries to be at his beck and call all the 
time. And he was a great one for conferences. He 
called his executives together at all hours of the day 
and night. You might be getting ready to go out to 
a bridge game with the wife when the telephone would 
ring. The boss was on the wire. He had an idea he 
wanted to discuss with you out at his farm. You were 
not asked if it would be convenient for you to run out 
there and talk it over. You were told to be there. Your 
time was his time; after all, wasn’t he paying you 
$60,000 a year? My friend told me he had stood it 
for four years but finally decided there were other 
things in life besides a good salary, and quit. He came 
out here and started a small business which has done 
very well. He may not be making as much money, but 
at least he can call his soul his own. In the past, we 
have had a good deal of this drive-yourself-and-every- 
body-else type of management. But one of the lessons 
this war is teaching is greater consideration for the 
other fellow. A chief executive who cannot organize 
his work so that he can do it within the daylight hours 
is hardly worthy of his job. There is something else 
in life besides making money.—J. C. A. 








LET US 








COMPOUND A BUSINESS SYSTEM 
ESPECIALLY FOR 


As near as your telephone is a man whose 
long experience covers the applying of 


Ditto Business Systems to practically every 
kind of business. It will pay you to call this 
specialist—to let him explain how Ditto 
methods and machines best can function 
in your own particular operations — 


PRODUCTION: Use Ditto—save up to 
36 hours getting orders into your shop! 


PURCHASING: Get raw materials into 
your plant 10 days faster! 


PAYROLL: All records from one single 


writing! 
ORDER BILLING: Eliminate 90 per 
cent of all typing! 
Write today for sample Ditto Systems 
DITTO, Inc., 658 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


* 





DIT 


YOU 
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| Hal Business 


Pullman Company, operat- 
ing the nation’s sleeping cars, and 
ordered to sell its business by the 
government’s antitrust fanatics, 
has found no buyer so far. Ob- 
viously, the sale of more than 
7,000 Pullman cars and what it 
takes to keep them supplied and 
operating is not like selling a pack- 
age of cigarettes, or a corner 
cigarstand, as Mr. Berge seems to 
think. Perhaps government em- 
ployees have become so accustomed 
to tossing around fantastically 
large figures they think Pullman 
officials can scare up a buyer some 
morning before lunch. Well, it isn’t 
that easy, and men with vast power 
ought to know that much or be 
separated from the government 
payroll. 


George S. May, well-known 
head of the country’s largest firm 
of business engineers, offers $25,- 
000 to his employees for 25 ideas 
certified by a company committee 
as being the-best for improvement 
of May operations in any depart- 
ment or function. Every employee, 
except executives composing the 
award committee, is eligible to 
compete for these awards. 


Cleveland Taxicabs began 
using Motorola two-way FM radio. 
Yellow Cab Company of Cleveland 
announces that it has asked per- 
mission of FCC to install 100 such 
units in cabs. Through a remote 
control station in the cab dis- 
patcher’s office, outgoing orders 
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and incoming messages to and 
from the cabdrivers are trans- 
mitted and received with sufficient 
power to cover the entire Cleve- 
land area. This is but one example 
of the probable peacetime use of 


war developed products. 


Mount Vernon Car Manu- 
facturing Company is currently 
exhibiting three aluminum boxcars 
which it has made, and for which 
it has orders for 30 similar cars 
from the Rock Island, Alton, and 
Minneapolis and St. Louis rail- 
roads. Idea was developed by J. W. 
Burnett, of Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany of Richmond, Virginia. One 
car which weighs 37,000 pounds 
has a load-carrying capacity equal 
to a steel car which weighs 46,000 
pounds. Here again, war developed 
manufacturing capacity in the 
aluminum industry facilitates use 
of that metal for peacetime pur- 
poses. Chief fly in the ointment so 
far as wide use of the cars is con- 
cerned is that the railroad which 
buys the most helps other roads 
almost as much as itself, because 
boxcars travel widely over other 
roads, and may be away from home 
months at a time. Unless and until 
all roads buy the aluminum cars 
in comparable numbers, some roads 
will obtain the benefits without the 
investment in the new cars. 


B. F. Goodrich Company 
recently opened a tire factory in 
Miami, Oklahoma, which will em- 
ploy 750 men and women. All ex- 


cept about 25 of the executive 
staff will be hired from the com 
munity immediately surrounding 
the plant. This is but one example 
of the decentralization of industry 
which, though it had begun before 
the war, may accelerate rapidly 
after the war. The company oper- 
ates two synthetic rubber making 
plants in Texas, at Port Neches 
and at Borger. Rubber from these 
plants will supply the Oklahoma 
plant. 


Norge Corporation recently 
held a meeting of its Mexican and 
Central American distributors of 
the company’s household and com- 
mercial appliances. From Mexico 
came eleven distributors, and there 
were representatives from several 
Central American countries. There 
appears to be considerable business 
awaiting Norte Americanos in 
these countries if we learn how to 
serve them better than we have 
done in the past when many of our 
best companies sold goods there on 
a “take it or leave it” basis, often 
refusing to quote measurements in 
anything but inches, even though 
they use the metric system. 


Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany intends to end the traditional 
method of canceling dealer con- 
tracts if current plans are carried 
out. As is well known, one of the 
hazards of the automobile dealer- 
ships in the past has been the can- 
cellation without notice of dealer 
and distributor contracts. Some 
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SHE KNEW WHAT SHE WANTED! 


3g 


Mary had an old machine; BY Said she, "I want an Underwood ... 
Its keys would skip and jerk. éi~ _t/ It's light and fast and neat. 


SSEy And every time she typed her notes, Its touch is super ... velvet smooth! 


-! 
~~ They muddled up her work. * Its work just can't be beat." 





The light, quick touch she learned at school He bought an Underwood ... and now 
He's glad he took her cue. 


No longer could she use 
i ™ had to hit and hammer now, a It writes his letters better ... 
And watch her P's and Q's. @>"\ = Will do the same for you. 


Her letters turned out blurred and smeared, 


y, They had her all perplexed. > 
“2 Until one day she stamped her foot ... 
Dear Boss: 
\ J Y 
She knew what she'd do next! Next time you sign your letters, 
look them over carefully. 
: If your letters are not as neat as 
She took her problem to the boss, they should be, don’t blame your 
‘. it j ; secretary...it’s probably her machine. 
a eee oe vo ee ae Get her an Underwood as soon 
She screamed: "This is a total loss, as they are available,* and watch 
: her work improve. After all, there’s 
ow ’ 
ae cae S Cpe CIES ase a picture of you in every letter she 
writes. And since your letters are 
your personal representatives, make 
Our factory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, proudly every picture clean-cut and 
fies the Army-Navy “E", with star added as appealing with an Underwood. 


@ second citation awarded "for the production of 
precision instruments calling for skill and crafts- 


manship of the highest order. _ eee 








Copyright 1944, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company * Underwood Typewriters are available now 
subject to War f Board regulations 


Un ws, ER WOOD... weires a verrer...gerren! — Unisrsor! Bins Faber Comps 
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have been canceled on the mere 
whim of some ficld man, or because 
of petty differences with dealers. 
Packard has appointed a board on 
which one representative of the 
dealer council will sit. Before a 
lealer contract can be canceled 
here must be consideration of the 
lealer’s past performance, inspec- 
‘ion of his premises and a full hear- 
ug of the dealer’s side of the story. 
{F (and we capitalize the IF be- 
‘ause it may be a big one) the plan 
voes through as represented, Pack- 
rd dealers ought to be sure of 
‘air dealing. 


Sears Roebuck’s sales of 
jooks are astonishing the publish- 
ng world. Although the company 
1as always sold books, since other 
merchandise has been so scarce 
idded weight has been given to 
hook promotions, and the company 
now operates a book club. This 
club which began about a year and 
x half ago has already sold more 
than two million books at $1.66 
cach. At least one chain of stores 
which contended for many years 
that its floor space was too valu- 
able for books has chalked up a 
tremendous with books 
since the merchandise shortage. 
Perhaps there are many other Cin- 
derella products which would sell 
in far greater volume if some in- 
telligent sales effort were used. 


success 


Collections, according to C. L. 
Holman, credit manager of Wilson 
Brothers and president of the 
Chicago Association of Credit 
Men, were never better. In fact, 
96.9 per cent of all members of the 
Chicago association report them 
good, with only 3.1 per cent re- 
porting them fair. The “figgers” 
for May 1942 were 71.6 per cent 
good and 28.4 per cent fair. Many 
very old debts have been collected 
in the past two years, and 1945 is 
expected to be the greatest collec- 
tion year in business history. 


Hotels Everywhere, or near- 


ly everywhere, are beginning to 
feel the pinch of the shutdown on 
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conventions. Some houses which 
have been running practically at 
100 per cent occupancy for sev- 
eral years have seen the figures fall 
to 88 and 86 per cent occupancy. 
Some hotels actually welcome this 
drop in business to give their 
people a chance to catch breath, 
and to tidy up the houses a little 
more. Wear and tear have been ter- 
rific and the replacement market 
in hotel equipment will be tremen- 
dous as soon as merchandise and 


equipment are released. 


Holly Stover, president, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, 
announces purchase of two new 
streamlined trains to be delivered 
when Electro-Motive division of 
General Motors can obtain WPB 
permission to build them. The 
trains will operate between Chicago 
and Evansville, and Chicago and 
Thebes, Illinois. This latter me- 
tropolis is southeast of St. Louis, 
near Cairo, Illinois, on the Mis- 
souri Pacific and St. Louis & 
South Western, as well as the Chi- 
sago & Eastern Illinois. C. & E. I. 
is a “coal hauling” road and has 
done much to develop its coal 
traffic, bu’ apparently the march 
of Diesel power is too much for it 
to ignore. 


Eversharp’s guarantee on 
fountain pens advertised as “for- 
ever” gets a blast from Sheaffer in 
a current advertisement. Sheaffer’s 
reads, “It is not 
nor for 100 


everything.” 


advertisement 
guaranteed ‘forever’ 
years—nor against 
Sheaffer, in a letter to its dealers, 
points out that fountain pen guar- 
antees may have gone too far, and 
reminds them that one manufac- 
turer’s management, having 
changed, has already refused to 
carry out the previous manage- 
ment’s guarantees. Sheaffer’s new 
Lifetime Triumph pen’s gold point 
is guaranteed for the life span of 
the first user. The complete pen is 
guaranteed against defective ma- 
terials or workmanship. A charge 
of 35 cents for postage, mailing 
and insurance is made when pens 


are returned for service. A care- 
ful explanation of this guarantee 
is included with each pen. 


Shows 


following 


California Trade 
are planned for the 
trades: California Toy Show, Cali- 
fornia Toiletries Show, California 
Jewelry and Show, 
California Office Equipment Show 
and California Gift and Art Show. 


The latter has already held one 


Accessories 


event which was successful. The 
others will be announced as soon 
as government restrictions are 
lifted. The events will be sponsored 
and managed by the aggressive 
Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, and committees for the Toy 
show and the Toiletries show have 


been appointed. 


Profit Declines in 1944 from 
1943 continue to mark most of the 
corporation reports which come to 
our attention. In one day, recently, 
lower profits were reported by In- 
ternational Harvester Company, 
Chicago Mill and Lumber Com- 
pany, National Gypsum Company, 
and several others. Demand often 
exceeded ability to produce and, 
while in many cases prices are 
frozen, costs continue to rise. How 
long business can earn a profit with 
rising costs, lowered production 
efficiency, and level prices remains 
to be seen. Taxes, needless to add, 
continued to climb. 


Atlantic to Pacific through 
railroad service, long talked about, 
and the subject of fiction stories, 
at least one vaudeville playlet and 
much smoking car conversation, 
seems far away even now, when 
you talk to some railroad men. But 
at least one railroad man comes 
out with the statement that it may 
come sooner than we expect. Cali- 
fornians have long objected to the 
Chicago layover, but Chicagoans 
will dread the day when they can 
no longer say that no train goes 
through the Windy City because 
every train serving the city—and 
there’s a flock of them—has Chi- 
cago as a terminal. 





What Does It Cost to 


Finance Sales? 





In much future planning for expanded sales there is 
no adequate provision for the cost of financing the 
sales organization in the field. Here is a brief dis- 
cussion of some of the factors often overlooked in 
the business of planning finances for more sales 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


oma several years of perfect- 
ing the product and selling it 
in a small way to venturesome 
users a certain company began to 
establish a few sales agencies. An 
unusually high percentage of the 
sales agencies were soon operating 
profitably. With a sound product, 
well made, and a start toward a 
sales organization, the president of 
the company engaged a_ widely 
known sales manager to build a 
national sales organization. 

First thing the sales manager 
did was to work out a budget on 
which he proposed to operate. Set 
up conservatively, the budget was 
a model of business planning. When 
the company president and treas- 
urer looked at it, both men winced, 
for it meant the company needed 
about $250,000 new capital in the 
business to finance salesmen. 

No one had planned for that, 
and it was not easy to raise the 
money without losing control of 
the young business. As matters 
stand now the business is marking 
time, hoping to pile up enough 
working capital to proceed in a 
year or two with the expansion pro- 
gram it had planned for 1944. 

With all the plans now being 
made for tremendous expansion 
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after the war it seems certain that 
many companies have failed to 
take into consideration the money 
needed to finance sales in the cus- 
As evidence of 
this we see plans being made by 


toma ry manner. 


companies to continue the multi- 
million-dollar sales volume which 
war contracts have given them. 
But some of these companies whose 
sales were only a fraction of to- 
day’s figures before the war are 
going to go running, hat in hand, 
to capital sources, secking quick 
money, when they learn how much 
it costs to finance the building and 
operation of a sales organization. 

One man recently said, “Oh, we 
will not need much money for sales- 
men. We are going to operate 
strictly with commission salesmen, 
paying them only for such busi- 
ness as they deliver.” 

When asked how much sales vol- 
ume he anticipated for the first 
full postwar year he set a figure of 
six million. Asked if he could 
finance the selling of this amount 
of business, his answer was an 
airy, “Why, of course we can.” 

But when he began to figure he 
saw that some smart financing 
would be necessary. Here is the 
way his figures worked out. Due to 


the way his goods are to be sol 
it will require about 90 days for 
shipment, and an average of 90) 
days more for the accounts to b 
paid. True, some orders will b 
shipped in 30 days and paid for i: 
10 days. But a conservative figur 
is 180 days’ average between 1 
ceipt of order and final settlement! 
Which means that commissions ani 
sales costs for six months must be 
tied up before any money begins 
to roll in. 

In this business, sales costs to 
tal (it is estimated) 27 per cen! 
This includes the cost of superv: 
sion, travel, management direct] 
concerned with selling and sales 
commissions, plus a small amount 
for advertising. It is only a higl 
school job of figuring to see that 
the company will have paid com- 
missions and sales costs for six 
months before there is any ap- 
preciable return. It is equally easy 
to see that 27 per cent of $6,000. 
000 is $1,620,000, and that half 
of this figure is $810,000, which is 
just about the amount needed to 
finance sales of $6,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Now there are ways of financing 
the same volume without this out- 
lay of cash. Before we consider 
them it may be worth while to con- 
sider another man’s version of how 
much it costs to finance sales. 

We asked J. L. O’Brien, execu- 
tive vice president and treasurer 
of the Economy Engineering Comn- 
pany of Chicago, to set up a stale- 
ment of how much a new company 
would need to have on hand to 
finance sales of $1,000,000. His 
figures follow, but it must be re- 
membered that they are not figures 
representing his own compary. 
They are typical of certain sales 
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yperations, but nevertheless hy- 
yothetical. He reports: “My ap- 
proach would be to determine first 
vhat sort of appropriation should 
'e made for sales cost. From this 
we will later calculate how much 
should be available in funds before 
ictivities start. 

“Even to determine the proper 
\ppropriation we must visualize a 
type’ of business. It is still a far 
cry between cosmetics and cash 
-gisters, for example. For the pur- 
ose of this discussion, let us as- 
ume the product is a machine or 
ool sold by this manufacturer to 
he consumer. There are hardly 
iy sales to jobbers or wholesalers 
t less than the consumer price. 
(his is a highly important distinc- 
ion in the establishment of sales 
ost ratios. We are selling direct 
‘o the consumer and paying our 
salesmen commissions, say half 
when the order is accepted and the 
other half when the invoice is paid 
hy the customer. There are many 
variants on this, but this will serve. 

“Under such a setup I would 
say the appropriation for sales 
costs should be as follows, based 
on the $1,000,000 year: 

6.0% $ 60,000 
45,000 
105,000 


\dvertising 
Sales Administration 4.5% 
Salesmen Compensation 10.5% 


Sales Cost of 


the $1,000,000 21.0% $210,000 


“If the amount of commission 
looks odd, we can just remember 
that some sales, direct from adver- 
tisements, etc., are made without 
incurring any commission. 

“We could well imagine some 
shifting of allowances within the 
sales group at the discretion of the 
and advertising manager. 
More for advertising and less for 
commission would be O.K., as 
would also a higher rate of com- 
mission if the man’s efforts were 
not so well supplemented by ad- 
vertising. That would be just a 
matter of the sales manager’s 
judgment as to which combination 
seemed to offer the best promise of 
successfully reaching or passing 
the goal. 


sales 
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“The 4.5 per cent for adminis- 
trative selling costs depends to 
some extent on conditions but is, 
I believe, in line with good prac- 
tice and would cover the salaries 
of the executive heading the sales 
department and his group of em- 
ployees. 

“Similar must be 
made for gencral office, engineering 
and research, packing and _ ship- 
ping, financial and miscellaneous 
costs. But as I take it, these have 
nothing to do with this question. 

“Assuming that the $1,000,000 
worth of business will cost $210,- 
000 to sell, the question is, ‘How 
much should they have in a fund 
at start of operations to finance 
this selling cost?’ 


allowances 


n compen 
0.5% 


unt needed 


105 ,000 


_ 

—_ 
-_— 

-_ 


¢210 .000 


finance 
days — 


sons beet" 


(Harry A. Atwell Photo) 


“In a going business such a 
‘fund’ need not be great as it would 
be self-replenishing out of current 
business. But this new venture must 
carry on for 90 days after the first 
order is booked before it receives 
any new cash. We may as well plan 
for 120 days from the start of 
actual 
booked in the first month would 
hardly be a proper one-twelfth of 
$1,000,000. And those booked in 
the first week or so would probably 


business, as the orders 


be only very minor. 

“At the same time, we assume 
payment of half the commission 
when the order is accepted, the 
other half when the invoice is col- 
lected. These assumptions would 
then establish (Continued on page 53) 
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Salesrooms of th 





Every salesroom, display room, ticket office, branch 
house, and retail store faces obsolescence after the war. 
Here are a few ideas to show what the future store and 
salesroom will be like, once building is resumed again 





BLOCK or two away from 
hot-spot, “‘busiest-corner-in- 
town” locations in any city or 
town in America reveals archi- 


tectural monstrosities which are 


crying for remodeling. Stores, 
offices, display rooms, _ ticket 


offices, salesrooms, branch houses 
dating back to the nineties or to 
World War One days flaunt their 
ugly facades to the public, an- 
nouncing their obsolescence in 
stentorian tones. 

Because the chain stores have 
long since learned that no store 
front design is static, and because 
they have found that it pays to 
keep pace with new trends in archi- 
tecture, almost all of the busy 
shopping blocks in any given town 
are fairly modern. But even in 
these hot spots of retail merchan- 
dising there are literally thousands 
of ancient store fronts and build- 
ings which need a face lifting and 
many internal remodeling jobs. 

In the design of retail store 
fronts, in planning display rooms 
and salesrooms, ticket offices for 
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railroads, airlines and bus  sta- 
tions, several distinct trends have 
been noticed in the past several 
years. After the war ends, these 
trends will be accentuated and in- 
tensified. Some of these trends are: 
1. More open fronts 
2. Wider doors 
'8. More glass in fronts 
4. Higher light intensity 
5. Glass doors 
6. Dramatic colors and light- 
ing 
7. Built-in identification 
As we all know, the old method 
when moving into a store, a dis- 
play room, a new sales office or 
ticket office was to call a sign 
painter and have the signs 
changed. Whatever existed in the 
way of windows, entrances, doors 
or lighting was left alone. What 
was good enough for the previous 
tenant was good enough for the 
new tenant. But those days are 
gone forever. Today, the first thing 
a new tenant does is to call an 
architect to design the front and 
the interior as well. 


The result is a modern, fun 
tional place of business, unlike an 
other, and built to house the bus 
ness which occupies it. More tha 
that, it has a sort of “built-in” 
identity which consists of moi 
than just a painted sign. The e1 
tire front is a part of its own 
special identity. 

There is a tendency to pla) 
down the emphasis once given to 
show windows as such. The modern 
store today is built with the idea 
of letting passers-by see the entir 
interior, almost as if no doors or 
windows existed. This treatmen! 
serves to invite people inside, 
rather than just to stop and look 
at the window displays. 

Typical of this treatment is the 
picture at the upper right showing 
the future automobile salesrooni. 
The two other pictures at the top 
show a typical salesroom of today, 
and how it looked when it was firs! 
built. It seems reasonable to think 
that the picture on the right shows 
a salesroom which is more likely to 
attract visitors. Pittsburgh Pla‘ 
Glass materials are used in tiv 
“today” building, and are specifi 
in the “tomorrow” building. 

What may be done with ol 
fashioned buildings in city neig! 
borhoods and in small towns 
shown by the two pictures at t! 
lower right. Libbey-Owens-Fo! 
Glass Company took the old buil: 
ing and redesigned it with a visi 
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TOMORROW 








(Photos Courtesy Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company) 


1¢ uture 


r ivont, so that the entire first floor 


serves as a spectacular eye-catch- 
si ing window display. 
tn Buildings built for the specific 
ve purpose which they will serve will 
r" he the rule in the postwar era. If 
! an owner wants to attract traffic 
vi from the sidewalks, the building 
will be planned and erected with 
i that in mind. If he wants to at- 
to tract passing motorists, it will re- 
rn ceive a different treatment; if he 
bit wants to display merchandise, it 
re will be built especially for that 
or purpose. The old, all-purpose 
ut building which really fit no special 
le, purpose is probably gone forever. 
ok Commenting upon the trend in 
small business buildings, an official 
he of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
1g Company reports: “The architects 





Mt. who were commissioned by this 
»p company were entirely unin- 
Ys structed; with practically no ex- 
st ception, the designs they submitted 
nk as their interpretation of the type 
ws of construction which would be 
to prevalent upon conclusion of the 
war emphasized the value of the 
Ine ‘open face’ type. In this type of 
ed front the frame for the show win- 
dows is reduced to the minimum 
and the entire front is literally 
opened up to view so that rather 
than displaying merchandise in 
comparatively small windows the 
rd entire interior of the store is used 
as one vast display window.” 
It should (Continued on page 48) 





(Photos Courtesy Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company) 
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How Wrigley Values 
Good-will 





Wrigley can sell more Orbit chewing gum than can be 
made, yet he lops 5 cents a box off the wholesale price. 
How dealer good-will is conserved, and what the com- 
pany is doing to protect its $150,000,000 advertising in- 
vestment while three famous brands are discontinued 





Eugene Whitmore reports an interview with 


P. K. WRIGLEY 


Chairman, William Wrigley Jr. Company 


N OVER fifty years of business 

life the William Wrigley Jr. 
Company has invested about 
$150,000,000 in advertising its 
three brands of chewing gum, 
Wrigley’s Spearmint, Doublemint 
and “Juicy Fruit.” 

Temporarily the company no 
longer manufactures those brands, 
and is engaged in a multi-million- 
dollar campaign to tell people that 
“these wrappers will be empty un- 
til further notice.” 

Here is a_ business problem 
unique in business history. How it 
has been handled from the begin- 
ning seems worth describing be- 
cause the company’s methods in 
this emergency show clearly what 
a good name is worth, and how it 
may be protected. 

On the Wrigley balance sheet 
there appears an item, “Good-will, 
patents, etc., $6,000,000.” Philip 
K. Wrigley, son of the founder 
and board chairman of the com- 
pany, thinks this figure is purely 
nominal and believes the good-will 
of the company is worth at least 
the $150,000,000 which has been 
invested in popularizing the com- 
pany’s three famous brands. And 
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here is what he says about the com- 
pany’s good-will. 

“We are essentially a selling or- 
ganization. We were a fairly large 
company before we ever had our 
first factory in 1911. Many com- 
panies can make chewing gum, but 
only a few have been able to sell it. 
Several fortunes have been lost in 
attempting to build a demand for 
different brands of chewing gum. 
So we feel that our most valuable 
asset is good-will, and we are going 
to do everything in our power to 
help people remember our brands 
and to protect their reputations.” 

The sequence of events which led 
to the temporary discontinuance of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint, Doublemint 
and “Juicy Fruit” chewing gums 
began soon after Pearl Harbor, 
when it was no longer possible to 
obtain certain essential ingredients 
for chewing gum of Wrigley qual- 
ity. The company had stockpiled 
all of these ingredients it could ob- 
tain, but as early as 1943 there 
was a shortage of Wrigley brands. 
Demand increased rapidly, large 
shipments were going to service- 
men, and chewing gum was being 
packed as part of emergency ra- 


tions for soldiers. The deman 

from war workers was heavy. So 

after Pearl Harbor, the compan 

began explaining to its distributo: 

and dealers that it would favor wa 
workers next to members of tl 

Armed Services in rationing i‘: 
products. Rationing was careful! 

worked out on the basis of previous 
purchases by the 10,000 whol 

salers who distribute Wrigk 

products. 

This rationing was based « 
sales records kept on I.B.M. elk 
trical accounting machines. By, 
April 1944, the company saw t! 
end of its prewar ingredients a 
proaching and announced that 
more of the three popular Wrig! 
brands would be sold to civilians 
The entire output of the factorics 
was supplied to members of | 
Armed Forces overseas. 

At that time, Mr. Wrigley «: 
nounced the company’s advertising 
would continue. His reasons for 
this were: (1) To protect the com- 
pany’s huge advertising invest- 
ment; (2) to keep the Wrigley 
name clear in consumer memory; 
and (3) to make up for the loss 
of advertising inherent in counter 
displays of the actual product in 
something like 1,250,000 outlcts 
which sell chewing gum in normal 
times. 

The advertising was continued 
and will be continued throughout 
the period when none of the thre« 
popular brands are available, even 
to servicemen and women. About 
the time sale of standard branis 
to civilians was discontinued Orit 
chewing gum, an old brand which 
had been inactive, was revived «nd 
what the company calls a “ 
but honest wartime chewing gi 
was put on the market. Franx'y 


pl: ly 
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erming Orbit quality as somewhat 
helow the three old brands, the 
company has not spent any money 
dlvertising Orbit. Discontinuance 
of the standard brands made avail- 
ble some ingredients which can 
« devoted to Orbit and which will 
uprove its quality, and enable the 
mpany to add 
Havored product. 
Early in February 1945, the 
mpany began mailing to the 
*50,000 dealers on its lists a letter 
ritten and signed by Phil. K. 
Wrigley announcing temporary 


a peppermint 


liscontinuance of Wrigley’s Spear- 
int, Doublemint and “Juicy 
ruit” manufacture. The letter 

id the dealers that they are an 

iportant part of the Wrigley 
uusiness and were, therefore, be- 
ing notified before public announce- 

rent. With the letter went a re- 
roduction of the advertisement 
which has since appeared in every 
laily newspaper in the United 
states. This advertisement thanks 
the public for its patronage of the 
three brands and tells in plainest 
language why they are no longer 
ivailable. It also mentions that a 
“plain but honest wartime chewing 
gum” is being made by Wrigley, 
but it does not mention the name 
of the plain but honest brand 
which is, of course, Orbit. 

We think it typical of the 
Wrigley attitude toward its whole- 
salers, its dealers and its cus- 
tomers the way in which the several 
announcements of changes have 
been made. The usual custom is to 
turn the matter over to a public 
relations man who whips up a 
suave release, calls in “the press,” 
holds a cocktail party, passes out 
the releases and then puts his sec- 
retary to work making a scrap- 
book of resulting clippings. 

The Wrigley announcement was 
made first in a letter written and 
signed by Mr. Wrigley, and mailed 
first-class to 850,000 dealers. Then 
the advertisement announcing the 
change was inserted in every Eng- 
lish language daily newspaper. To 
add interest to the letter, a wrap- 
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Know these service ribbons...they 
tell you in what part of the world our 


boys have been fighting. 


These familiar brands of gum are now 
>ing aniy fo the fighting fronts oven 


Remember this 
..it still con- 
tains quality chewin 
um. While the su 
sts-itis only to 
the Armed drome denuded 


Remember this 
wrapper. . .it means 
chewing gum of finest 
quality and flavor. 

It will be empty until 


gum of Wrigleys Spearmint 
quality can again be made. 


These three streetcar cards show how Wrigley keeps the public informed about 
what is happening to the company’s brands. ‘Remember this wrapper’”’ will be 
the theme of considerable advertising to keep brands alive in the public’s mind 


per used in protecting Orbit gum 
for overseas shipment was sent to 
each dealer with the following 
paragraph about it: “Enclosing, 
by permission, one of the overseas 
wrappers used for the Armed 
Forces—thought you would like to 
see this and how we are getting the 
information to your boys we can- 
not reach with advertising, but who 
we think should have the story 
too.” 

Here is the explanation on the 
Orbit wrapper which protects all 
gum shipped overseas. “Note: All 
our prewar materials have been 
used up so there is no more Wrig- 


ley’s Spearmint, Doublemint or 


‘Juicy Fruit’ being made. Orbit is 
the best gum we can make now— 
it is pure and wholesome but not 
quite good enough to carry the 
Wrigley label. You may still get 
Wrigley brands but they will be 
older than Orbit.” 

Wrigley has three network shows 
on which a message, similar to the 
one in the advertisements, will be 
broadcast; spot announcements 
three times daily on 170 radio sta- 
tions will tell the same story. But 
none of them will attempt to hook- 
up Orbit gum with the standard 
Wrigley brands. 

As a matter of fact, Orbit gum 
sales are (Continued on page 46) 
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Mlinois Centrals New President Says: 






“Better Service Will 
Hold Rail Traffic” 





Wayne A. Johnston, newly elected president, Illinois 
Central System, talks about a few of the improvements 
in freight and passenger service which he believes the 
railroads must offer to meet modern severe competition 





ASTER freight train schedules, 

more research work to determine 
how the railroad can best serve its 
patrons, and how it can improve 
the distribution and utilization of 
products originating in territory 
served by its lines, extension of 
over-the-road freight service by 
trucks are a few of the future de- 
velopments for the Illinois Central 
railroad. These improvements are 
forecast by its newest, its fifteenth 
and its youngest president. 

Elected February 23, Wayne A. 
Johnston has worked for the IIli- 
nois Central lines since his gradua- 
tion from University of Illinois in 
1919. Born at Urbana, Illinois, 47 
years ago, he is the youngest presi- 
dent of a major railroad in the 
country today, as well as the 
youngest man ever to become presi- 
dent of Illinois Central. 

Mr. Johnston is frank in ad- 
mitting that the railroads face in- 
tensive competition from private 
automobiles, trucks, highway buses, 
airlines, inland waterways, pipe- 
lines. But he is just as frank in 
reporting his belief that faster 
freight schedules, more luxurious 
passenger trains and 
greater coordination of rail and 
truck transport, plus other im- 
provements now in the process of 


service, 
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planning will enable the railroads 
to retain a profitable share of the 
total traffic, both passenger and 
freight. 

Short-haul passenger traffic, he 
thinks, when the private automo- 
bile is again widely available, will 
not return to the rails in enough 
volume to warrant much short- 
haul passenger service. But for the 
longer passenger hauls he believes 
the rails have the answer in faster, 
more luxurious trains, and proper 
timing to transport passengers be- 
tween important cities overnight. 
For example, he expects the rails 
to hold the lion’s share of the busi- 
ness between cities such as Chicago 
and St. Louis, Chicago and Mem- 
phis, Chicago and New Orleans. 
Leaving Chicago in late afternoon 
the passenger can eat breakfast in 
New Orleans, or eat breakfast in 
the diner as the train pulls into 
New Orleans. Without the loss of 
a business day, the passenger can 
transact business in a town vir- 
tually a thousand miles distant one 
day later. With the faster rail 
service which is bound to come he 
does not fear that the airlines will 
seriously interfere with business of 
this type. 

Mr. Johnston started as an ac- 


countant in the office of the divi- 








sion superintendent at Champaigi 
His work consisted in the gathe 
ing and compilation of statisti 
super 
decisions 


on which the division 


tendent based his 
operating the division. While th 
particular part of the road’s a 
counting work has all been ce: 
tralized and taken away from tl 
divisions, it perhaps was instr 
mental in giving Mr. Johnston 
keen insight into the operatin: 
figures of the road. 

A series of promotions took hi 
through several clerical position-. 
including the chief clerkship to t!) 
superintendent and to the geners 
superintendent, then to the offi 
of the vice president and genera 
manager. In 1934 he went into tly 
traffic department serving success 
sively as general agent, office mai 
ager to the vice president, ani 
general traffic agent in charge 0 
mail, baggage, express and me 
chandise traffic. In 1938 he r 
turned to the operating depar'! 
ment as assistant to the genera 
manager. From October 1940 
September 1941 he was acting 
superintendent of the Kentuck: 
division at Paducah. Then he 1 
turned to Chicago as assistant t 
the vice president, and in Marc 
1942 was made assistant geners 
manager. 

In April 1944 he was made a; 
sistant vice president, and | 
September 1944 he was generis 
manager. One of the jobs he di 
was to establish the research «: 
partment of the Illinois Centr 
which began and carried on 
series of studies of both freig! 
and passenger traffic, the purpo 
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of which was to enable the road to 
give better passenger service and 
to time it more in keeping with 
the needs and wishes of the pa- 
trons. Many valuable discoveries 
were made in the research work, 
such as finding new sources of 
freight revenue and in showing 
shippers how the Illinois Central 
could pick up their freight and 
handle it better than other roads 
had been handling it. While this 
research work has been curtailed 
to some extent during the war and 
some of the men who were conduct- 
ing it have been loaned to govern- 
ment agencies, it will be extended 
ind expanded after the war. 

Mr. Johnston believes that one 
of the profitable jobs a railroad 


can perform is to study the prod- 


ucts of the territory it serves and 
then find ways to utilize and dis- 
tribute those products more widely. 
Studies have been made of clays 
which are produced in several Ken- 
tucky communities. The same job 
has been done on fluor-spar, with 
the intent of finding ways in which 
these products can be sold to larger 
markets. 

It is no secret that the rail- 
roads, despite the fact that they 
are vitally essential in the war ef- 
fort, have suffered for want of 
manpower. Mr. Johnston tackled 
the job of providing greater man- 
power supply by establishing four 
schools in which operating men are 
trained. In April 1943 a school 
was established at Carbondale; 
1,656 men entered this school and 
1,589 finished. At Memphis a simi- 
lar school was established in June 
of the same year and 1,696 men 
began there, with 1,577 completing 
the course. At Chicago 288 began 
the course and 259 finished, and a 
recently established school at 
Louisville has “graduated” 19 stu- 
dents as this is written. Instruc- 
tion consists of both classroom lec- 
tures and actual demonstrations, 
and field work. Firemen, brakemen 
and switchmen are the chief types 
of workers which have been trained. 
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Wayne A. Johnston, who at 47 becomes the fifteenth Illinois Central president, 
has worked for the road ever since he graduated from University of Illinois. 
John L. Beven, and Lawrence A. Downs, two former presidents, also spent their 
entire business careers working for Illinois Central. Johnston hopes to improve 
service and speed schedules to meet competition from other carriers after the war 


Johnston is especially proud 
that the Illinois Central was fourth 
among all railroads in safety in 
1944, and first in January 1945, 
so far as can be learned. He also 
takes great pride that, even during 
the worst weather and during the 
present emergency when it is often 
necessary to sidetrack passenger 
trains for freight, all I. C. passen- 
ger trains have chalked up a record 
of 96 per cent on-time operation. 

He places considerable stress on 
the Illinois Central 
system and said that the goal for 
1945 is 45,000 suggestions from 


employees, and that if this number 


suggestion 


is not received he would consider 
the plan a failure. All suggestions 
of any kind whatsoever are con- 
sidered by a joint labor-manage- 
ment committee, with labor sitting 
on one side of the table and man- 
agement on the other. Even though 
the suggestion has nothing to do 
with labor relations the labor com- 
mittee shares the responsibility of 
accepting or declining the sugges- 
tion. Each division of the system 
has a committee of its own which 
first passes on the suggestions, and 
then passes them up to the final 


labor-management committee at 
headquarters. 

“Service gives traffic and traffic 
puts dollars in the till,” declares 
Mr. Johnston in commenting on 
his continual attempt to make 
every one of the 45,000 Illinois 
Central employees feel that he has 
a share in the responsibility for in- 
creasing the road’s traffic. Since 
1920 Illinois Central has carried 
on a continual advertising cam- 
paign to explain its service to the 
public in the fourteen states it 
serves, and to tell the railroad’s 
story. This public relations cam- 
paign which is thought to be the 
oldest continuous effort of its kind 
was started by President Markham 
in 1920 and was continued by 
Presidents Downs and Beven who 
succeeded him. Under Mr. Johnston 
in 1945 the theme of the campaign 
will be an explanation of the road’s 
freight service. As an example of 
the thorough way in which this 
road plans its advertising, calls 
were made on many patrons of the 
road, on newspaper editors and 
and 
commentators. In- 
evitably these (Continued on page 44) 


executives radio station 


owners and 
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Part of a typical class which meets after office hours in an executive dining room where there is a short lecture, followed by 
a discussion of asingle topic. The group votes on topics to be studied. Each topic must be one of interest to the company 


This School Teaches 


Management 





A report on the management school which teaches 
more than twenty subjects to several thousand em- 
ployees of Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company. 
Membership is limited to fifteen men to a class, meet- 
ing once a week after office hours. The plan has reduced 
executive turnover at Budd’s to practically nothing, 
and is providing a better supply of executive personnel 





BY WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


BASIC factor in the law of 
diminishing returns is that 
the problems of management mul- 
tiply more rapidly than the busi- 


ness expands, once it has stepped 


out of its one-man swaddling 
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That is 
railroad pioneers continued the di- 


clothes. why American 
vision limit at 150 miles long after 
improved locomotives could oper- 
ate nonstop over much longer dis- 
tances. It was simply impossible to 


find enough men capable of ma: 
aging the larger maintenance, sig 
nal, repair and other ground crews 
that would be required for long 
divisions. 

This problem is compounded 
a manufacturing business ever 
time a new product is added. Di 
partments, divisions and _ section 
multiply. Management tends to b 
come top-heavy and to lose touc! 
The urge for good department: 
showings creates an intensive coi 
centration by executives on thx 
own specific functions. Over-a 
thinking is left to officers who fr 
quently find themselves becomin 
referees between departments, 1 
stead of planners. 

The Edward G. Budd Man 
Philade 


phia was expanding rapidly befo: 


facturing Company of 
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he war, but since then the pace 


as been tremendously accelerated. 


started in 1912 on a capital of 
75,000, it did a business in motor 
ar bodies, streamlined trains and 
uany other stainless steel products 
if more than $84,000,000 in 1941. 
Vow, on war contracts exclusively, 
ts sales have topped the hundred 
nillion mark. Manpower problems 
egan to develop more than two 
ears ago, and the management 
oresaw that eventually they would 
ecome acute. 

What the company also recog- 
ized was that the bottleneck of 
he labor flow would be in execu- 
ive categories. Therefore, when a 
mprehensive training and up- 
rading program for new and old 
mployees was started im August 
943, two 


xecutives 


training courses for 
They 


rave been called unusual, and they 


were included. 
wre probably unique under indus- 
rial auspices. Though the tech- 
‘ique was not new, it was frankly 
in experiment for the Budd man- 
igement. Results have been so sat- 
sfactory that the company expects 
o continue the program as a per- 
nanent function of the training 
division after the war emergency 
las passed, 

There is little of the classroom 
itmosphere in this program for 
developing executives. The courses 
ive called seminars, with different 
vroups broken down by age levels 
ind relative importance of posi- 
tions. One of the most significant 
facts about them is the age range, 
which is from the early twenties 
to the middle fifties. Neither figure 
is arbitrary, nor is it determined 
by the groups. That just happens 
to cover the ages of those who have 
heen or are now attending the 
seminars. It is of interest also that 
while membership is obtainable 
only by invitation of the manage- 
ment, acceptance is wholly volun- 
tary. Any man may drop out 
whenever he wants to. No one has. 
On the contrary, scores have asked 
for admission. 

The classes meet once a week, 
alter office hours. All members of 
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Every word spoken at each meeting is recorded in the microphone and later 
transcribed, with a digest of all remarks sent to each member for his record 


the younger group start and finish 
at the same time, and their pro- 
gram consists of twenty sessions. 
The senior class graduates one man 
a month and takes in another. 
Membership is limited to fifteen in 
each class. There are no textbooks, 
no printed subject matter, no 
homework to be done—and there 
is no blackboard in the classroom. 
The men meet in the executive din- 
ing room, after a dinner provided 
by the company. Each meeting in- 
cludes a short lecture, followed by 
a discussion of a single topic. 
The topie is selected by vote of 
the class, from suggestions made 
by its members. The only limitation 
is that it must be a subject per- 
taining to the welfare of the cor- 
poration as a whole—such as over 


head, material control, accident 
prevention and the like. So many 
suggestions have been made that 
neither class has ever been able to 
catch up with the potential calen- 
dar. Every meeting brings up new 
ideas of better ways to do things. 
Nearly every one is followed by 
action in the plant or office on 
matters within the authority of 
executives in attendance, without 


reference to the high command. 


Management has adopted many of 
the decisions of the seminars. 
The program was originated by 
the company’s director of training, 
Richard W. Wetherill, who con- 
ducts the meetings. In his opinion, 
much of the effectiveness results 
from the procedures employed. 
Topics are never selected in ad- 
vance. Consequently, nobody is 
called upon to do any outside work. 
All of the thinking is done right 
around the discussion table, but 
there is never any dearth of ideas. 
Speaking is strictly by priority. 
Members signal the chairman, or 
director, and are recognized in 
turn. Though there is no fixed time 
limit, members are given to under- 
stand at the outset that school lets 
out at 8:30 sharp, and every effort 
must be made to keep statements 
short, succinct and to the point. 
Cutting it short becomes a con- 
test. That compels men to think. 
The effect on the individual, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wetherill, is plain- 
ly evident after three or four meet- 
ings. Men who are inclined to make 
speeches rambling all over the lot 
learn to get down to fundamentals. 
Others who have had trouble ex- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Form Control to 


Reduce Costs 


BY ROBERT K. STONE 


FEW months ago a mainte- 

nance supervisor routed an “es- 
timate tag” to me for approval 
prior to reprinting. Apparently 
well designed for its purpose, anal- 
ysis of the form revealed one glar- 
ing defect—instructions consisting 
of not more than fifteen words 
were printed on the reverse side of 
the form. By slightly altering the 
layout to accommodate the in- 
structions on the front of the form, 
a saving of approximately 35 per 
cent was made on a rush printing 
order of 750,000 tags. 
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Another form forwarded for 
review was printed on 20-lb. bond. 
Upon checking the instructions for 
the use of this form, which were 
contained in a procedure manual, 
I discovered the form was to be 
prepared in seven copies. Certainly 
this could not have been accom- 
plished with the present weight 
stock and have legible results. 
Further research revealed the form 
was being typed twice to provide 
legible copies. By changing the 
paper weight to onionskin, a costly 
error was rectified. At the same 


time, orders were issued to dispos: 
of the old forms as soon as 
lighter weight ones were available. 
as a simple time study revealed 
was much cheaper to throw awa 
the old forms than to contin 
using them, despite the waste 
paper. 

These are just two examples 
what occurs when forms are n 
subject to review, and how 
analysis to ferret out faults 
existing and proposed forms c 
save many dollars for a firm. 

Primarily, the function of 
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forms analyst is continuously to 
review forms prior to printing or 
luplicating to determine their 
idequacy and essentiality, the cor- 
ectness of their physical specifica- 
ions and the quantities desired. 
You can be your own forms 
malyst, and can effectively im- 
rove forms, eliminate wasteful and 
umecessary operations, save valu- 
ble time and printing materials, 
nd obtain a better control over 
perations in your office or shop 
v: (1) Understanding the neces- 
ity for forms control; (2) know- 
ng what a form is, its purpose, and 
vhen it should be used, and (3) by 
ipplying a check list to each form 
ou design or are called upon to 
pprove. 

It is recognized by progressive 
nanagement that uncontrolled 
orinting or duplicating of forms 
creates a chaotic condition of dup- 
cation and overlapping of similar 
purpose forms. In many cases, the 
ack of standardization of forms 
used in identical office procedures 
in different places within an or- 
ganization results in the recording 
or transmission of information 
which is superfluous, incorrect, in- 
complete, or without uniformity. 

It is also apparent that the use 
of unauthorized or unnecessary 
forms wastes equipment, supplies, 
personnel, and time expended in 
the use of the form, as well as in its 
procurement, storage, and issue. 
When these latter three items are 
not correlated with the need for 
and the life expectancy of the form, 
an Over- or undersupply of forms 
will result, causing waste or costly 
rush orders. With the current 
shortage of printers, the labor, 
machinery, and time thus expended 
are often urgently needed for the 
production of essential forms. 

Inasmuch as forms are often 
designed and reproduced without 
careful analysis of the use and 
necessity of the form, without 
serious study of the context, with- 
out coordination with the pro- 
cedures affected by the form, and 
without due consideration to func- 
tional design, (Continued on page 50) 
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NECESSITY AND USE 


. Does the form duplicate existing standard forms you use? 
. Can an existing form be adapted for the same purpose? 
. Is the use of the form justified ; i.e., will it get work done more 


quickly, more accurately, and more economically? 


. Can this form be consolidated with other forms? 
. Can some other form be eliminated? 


. Have actual users of the form, through all phases of its flow, 


been consulted for suggested improvements, additional 
requirements, and possible eliminations? 


. Has everyone responsible for policy and procedure involved 


approved the form? 


. Will the wording of the text be understood by all users? 
. Is all recurring information printed so that only variable 


items are to be entered? 


. If serial numbering will aid in identification, has space been 


provided for numbering? 


. Is the necessity for a letter of transmittal eliminated? 
. If the form is to be mailed, and a window envelope is to be 


used, has the form been designed so that only the address 
box will be visible? 


. I£ routing, handling, or other instructions can be printed 


on the form, is it so designed? 


. If a written procedure for the use of the form is necessary 


for efficiency in its use, has it been written? 


. If copies of the form are required, is the number of copies 


justified? 


ARRANGEMENT 


. Does the form, by title and arrangement, clearly indicate its 


purpose? 


. Has the form been tested to ascertain if the spacing is ade- 


quate for entries by hand, typewriter, or office machine for 
which it is designed? 


. If the form is to be typed, are items arranged horizontally 


when possible, for speed in accomplishment? 


. Are the more important items prominently placed near the 


top, if practicable? 


. Are there items of major importance necessary for sorting 


and reference, and if so, have they been placed near the 
upper right-hand corner? 


. If the check system can be used to provide information or 


definite answers, has it been used? 


. Is the form designed to take data from, or pass data to, an- 


other form, and if so, do both forms have the same sequence 
of items so that quick and accurate transfer of data can be 
effected? 


. If the form is to be sent from one person to another, are 


proper spaces for ‘“TO’’ and ‘‘FROM”’ provided? 


. Is there proper space for date, signature, and form number? 
. Have adequate margins been provided for binding, filing, and 


office machine limitations? 


SPECIFICATIONS 


. Isthe method of reproduction proposed the most practicable? 
. Is the proposed size right for inserting in file folders or bind- 


ers, as weil as in office machines? 


. Is the quality and weight of the paper proposed appropriate 


for the number of carbon copies to be made, the handling of 
the form, and its permanency? 


. If colored paper is proposed, is it necessary in order to expe- 


dite handling of the form? 


. If the form is to be reproduced after entries are made, are 


the paper and ink used both for printing and for entries suit- 
able for the method of reproduction desired? 


. If the form requires one or more copies, can all copies be 


printed from the same type or plate, without change? 


























*New G-E Slimline Lamps 


To be made available when conditions permit 





Price 
(Subject 
to taxes) 


Nominal 
Lengtht 


Outside 
Diameter 


Current 
(Milliamps.) 





$1.55 


42° 


64° 


Wy? 





%" 





72” 


iy 











96° 





v 








Lumens 


(Appro 


x.) 


1950 
3300 





+ Nominal length includes one lamp plus two multiple sockets. When series 
sockets are available, the increase in overall length will be announced. 


No investigation has been made by Genera! Electric Company regarding the patent 
situation on the design or construction suggestions shown in this advertisement. 
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For Increased Tenant Satisfaction... 


GENERAL ELECTRIC presents another 
of its postwar lighting perspectives. 
These striking ideas for modern 
offices are by William Edward Kapp, 
Past President, Detroit Chapter, A.1.A. 


Here’s how Mr. Kapp looks at postwar offices: 


“While some new office buildings will be built after the war, many, 
many more will be modernized. This modernization offers distinct 
opportunities and benefits to architects, tenants, and owners alike. 


“One of the architect’s most important tools is good lighting . . . par- 
ticularly the lighting possible with General Electric’s expanded line 
of fluorescent lamps.* Pictured are two suggestions for using light to 
increase tenant satisfaction and speed rentals without making building 
structural changes. 

“In the general office the new G-E Slimline* lamps are used in eight-foot 
units. The stem suspension is designed so that the canopies cover the 
old outlet boxes which saves wiring and installation expense. 


“In the private office, a directional pattern arrangement of G-E Slimline* 
lamps with a circular fluorescent lamp provide decorative design, 
dramatize the desk, and provide good working light. (This same light- 
ing pattern could be recessed or shielded with architectural glass.) 
Around the room a continuous valance open top and bottom provides 
cove lighting for added general illumination.” 


A new booklet “Modernize with Light’, will 
bring you more details concerning Mr. Kapp’s 
ideas on office lighting. Write General Electric, 
Dep’t. 166, AB-3, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 


THE CONSTANT AIM OF G-E LAMP RESEARCH 


ISTOMAKEG-ELAMPS Stay Srighter Lounger 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


BUY WAR BONDS 
GE NERAL @ ELE CTRIC AND HOLD THEM 
Hear the G-E radio programs: ‘The G-£ All-Gir! Orchestra’’, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC; ‘The World Today’” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS: ‘The G-E Nouseparty,”’ Monday through Friday 4:00 p, m. EWT, CBS. 
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Ix Bustvess, nothing travels so fast as 
a mistake. 

Millions of dollars a year are wasted 
catching up with instructions not under- 
stood, orders misdirected, carbons too 
faint, reports filled out incorrectly. 

Time and time again a high percent- 
age of this waste could be avoided by 
business forms custom-built to a busi- 
ness and its needs! 

The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 


ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name, to form the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. They 
offer business large and small an un- 
equaled fund of experience to break 
the bottleneck of human error. 

Is this form necessary? asks the 
Moore specialist. Can it be combined 
with another? Is it functionally a part 
of the entire business system? Does it 
include all the economies and time- 
saving devices found practical in 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


in Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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related fields? Moore finds out, reco: 
mends changes, and prints the forms in 
lots of hundreds or millions. 

A Moore specialist in your own fir 
is ready to call on you now. He bri: 
initiative and hard-headed busin 
sense to your problems — whether 
are a small store or a many-branched 
corporation. For immediate iniorn 
tion, get in touch with the Headquarters 
of your nearest Moore division, 
listed below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, in 


ADV. BY N. 
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Eliminating much copying and recopying, a duplicating department using both 
Multilith and Ditto process saved much time and reduced the chance for error 


How Packard Cuts 
Billing Costs 





Multiple copies of bills de- 
manded by government is 
a major paper work task 
until the right ‘‘tooling”’ 
is found to do job rapidly 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


ROGRESSIVE improvements 

in duplicating equipment and 
procedure in the spare parts ship- 
ping department of the Aircraft 
Engine Division of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
have eliminated an infinite amount 
of typing, reduced errors, elimi- 
nated delays, and speeded up ship- 
ments, both for the company and 
also for the Army Air Forces 
which it serves. 

Packard makes the famous 
Rolls-Royce Merlin engines which 
are used in many types of planes, 
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both by the USAAF and the RAF. 
Engines are crated and shipped 
complete, and billing a crated air- 
craft engine is hardly a major 
task. But these engines require all 
manner of replacement parts, and 
billing such miscellaneous parts és 
a major task, particularly in view 
of the fact that many copies must 
be distributed in the Packard or- 
ganization and others must be fur- 
nished to the Army. 

To begin with, the Report of 
Material Shipped was a bare form 
on which the destination, bill of 
lading accountability, contract in- 
formation, case markings, and the 
like had to be typed. Duplicating 
was by a hand operated process. 
Later, a Multilith Model 40 dupli- 
cator was installed. (This soon 
was replaced by the larger Model 
1250 machine. ) 

This duplicator paved the way 
for using standardized, preprinted 
master forms, and as most of the 
shipments were billed to the same 
destination, under the same bill of 
lading accountability, contract in- 


formation, ete., it readily became 
apparent that much typing could 
be eliminated by having the ship- 
ping authorization and all such 
standardized details as the above 
preprinted on the masters. This 
climinated the typing of nine en- 
tries on every shipper, and some of 
those entries consisted of two to 
five lines each. 

The form then adopted provided 
spaces for only items, 
though, and many of the shippers 
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required as many as twenty pages, 
with the destination, accountabil- 
ity, ete., all filled in on each page. 

The next step, therefore, was 
to develop a new type of shipper 
with more lines per page and with 
the destination, accountability, 
ete., appearing only on the first 
page of each shipment, regardless 
of the number of cases shipped. 
Supplemental sheets now carry 
only information concerning the 
case itself. This system was worked 
out on the larger Model 1250 
duplicator. 

Meanwhile, the Packard ship- 
ping department was furnishing 
15 to 45 copies of the first Ditto 
or Multilith shipper to the Army 
Air Force inspection group at the 
plant and this group had to make 
up many copies of their receiving 
and accountability report and at- 
tach them to the copies received 
from the factory so they could 


make 


many interested parties. 


their distribution to the 
The forms used for the Report 
of Material Shipped and for the 
Receiving and Accountability Re- 
port were practically identical ; 
hence, it was possible to make up 
a master which would fit both. This 
was done by omitting the heading 
from the master and so arranging 
the latter that the information on 
it coincides with both forms, the 
only difference being in the name 
and number of the forms. 
Packard now prepares about 30 
copies of the Report of Material 
Shipped for distribution to its own 
organization. Then, using the same 
master, it prepares 15 to 37 copies 
of the Receiving and Account- 
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ability Report for the Army “Air 
Force group at the factory. 

This has enabled the Army Air 
Force group to transfer to other 
duties seven typists who formerly 
were required to type Receiving 
and Accountability Reports. 

Still another opportunity for 
improvement arose some time ago 
when the company began shipping 
accessory kits with certain en- 
gines, and it became necessary to 
type up 20 to 30 masters of full 
sheets and to Ditto about 75 
copies of each sheet to take care 
of the necessary requirements of 
both the company and the Army. 
This required about 5 hours of 
typing each day. 

The kits were, of course, stand- 
ardized. Each kit contained the 


same quantity of the same items 
of the same description, costing 
the same amount, and carrying the 
same extensions. The shipping 
cases were the same length, width, 
height, gross weight, cubic content, 
and so on; so the typist was typ- 
ing the same data over and over. 

This typing was eliminated al- 
most entirely by having a master 
made up by the photocopy process 
which contained all regularly re- 
curring information, leaving only 
such items as the shipping order 
number, case number, and serial 
numbers of certain parts in the kit 
to be typed in. 

Now the parts shipping depart- 
ment runs off a supply of master 
paper and a larger supply of copy 
paper. When ready to ship a kit, 


it sends the Report of Materia! 
Shipped to the engine shipping de 
partment which adds the destina- 
tion, bill of lading number, rout 
ing, and serial numbers of the en 
gines with which the kit is to b 
used (the kits are used on four 
engine bombers). The parts ship 
ping department furnishes th: 
copy paper, and the engine ship 
ping department adds the abov 
entries in Ditto carbon, so th: 
entries fall into their proper place- 
and are uniform in appearance. 
These economies and improv: 
ments all were made in one sma! 
department of one large factory i 
just one kind of office work- 
duplicating. But it shows how muc! 
repetitive writing can be eliminat 
ed when modern equipment is usec! 





LeTourneau Issues Book 
To Aid Stenographers 


N A 38-page and cover, 6 by 9- 

inch, offset printed booklet, 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., gives its 
correspondents and stenographers 
just about all the information 
needed to write accurate, properly 
directed uniform letters. 

The booklet begins with a list of 
offices of the company, complete 
with correct addresses and names 
of executives or managers of the 
different offices. Next comes a table 
showing LeTourneau management, 
including the directors, manage- 
ment committee, executive officers 
and executive staff. 

This is followed by small illus- 
trations, the proper names and a 
description of LeTourneau prod- 
ucts, such as the Angledozer, Tilt- 
dozer, Tournatruck and Sheep’s 
Foot Roller. Then there are about 
five pages of relevant words and 
phrases which ordinarily would be 
a puzzle to most stenographers 
hearing them dictated for the first 
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time. Some of these words are, 
“Cradledump, dynamometer, ejec- 
tor tailgate, goose neck yoke, hec- 
tares, herringbone gear, Cowdozer, 
Scarifier, sheave 
reeving, spline shaft, trunnion 
bracket and Zerk pressure.” 
There are several pages of let- 
terhead, stationery, envelope and 
form reproductions, with instruc- 


photomontage, 


tions on when to use which. Sample 
letters are reproduced to show how 
letters should be set up and typed 
on a page. 

Nineteen pages are devoted to 
general instructions about letters, 
telling how proper appearing let- 
ters are the result of the proper 
care of typewriters and supplies, 
how the letter should be composed, 
and giving salient facts about the 
date, address, salutation, body, 
closing and signature. There are 
facts about foreign mail, use of 
envelopes, supplies, abbreviations, 
ways to address federal and state 


officials, city officials, clergymen, 
Army and Navy officers. 

Twenty-five rules for capitaliza 
tion are included, as well as info: 
mation about the right way to 
write figures, use of plurals, and 
condensed rules for punctuation, 
compound words, division of words, 
and a list of words which are ofte: 
misused or confused, such as al- 
lusion, delusion, illusion. 

It is the best book of its kind 
ever to come to the attention of tly 
AMERICAN Busiyess staff. 

It requires little imagination ' 
realize how much help this book 
will be in getting new stenog- 
raphers and typists and other of- 
fice workers started in normal pr» 
duction. It eliminates many errors, 
stops the necessity of new workers 
having to bother older workers | 
ask questions, and, what is per- 
haps more important, it gives t! 
new workers a sense of securi! 
and “know how” from the star! 
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All this and more for 
the H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co. 
with SIMPLIFIED UNIT ACCOUNTING 


“It may not be arithmetic,” says E.W. 

Setty, Credit Manager of H. D. 

lludson, “but it is our actual experi- 
ice that two girls do the work of five 
ince we adopted the Simplified Unit 
woice Accounting Plan.” 

Saving in clerical salaries is just 
the beginning of the advantages the 
plan has brought to this prominent 

1anufacturer of farm and food pro- 

uction equipment. The entire ac- 
uunts receivable, credit authoriza- 

n and collection routine is definite, 
ertain, and productive of accurate 
and rapid results. 

Invoice copies, sorted and checked 


col 
KOLECT-A-MATIC of course: 
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for control tatals, are filed in the 
Kolect-A-Matic “pockets”, where 
they serve the function of ledger 
sheets which they repiace. 

Graph-A-Matic signal control on 
the visible margins of the pockets in- 
dicate the month of oldest unpaid 
invoice, enabling operators to “age” 
accounts in a glance, and to concen- 
trate collection activities where they 
are needed. Hence the velocity of 
turnover of receivables is higher and 
bad debt losses minimized. 

With this system, statement prep- 
aration is reduced to 25% of the 
level previously required. Trial bal- 


ances are obtained in a matter of a 
few hours. There is also a consider- 
able reduction in initial capital in- 
vestment for equipment, in main- 
tenance and depreciation, and no 
expense for ledger sheets. 


4 
THE EXPERIENCE gained in developing 
this plan as used with such success by 
H. D. Hudson and other companies 
is at your disposal. A Systems and 
Methods Technician will gladly 
study your requirements and make 
the most practical recommendation. 
Just call our nearest Branch Office. 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT (944, REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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Simple F’orms to Cut 


Paper Work 





Brown Shoe Company takes the red tape and much 
paper work out of its order department and back order 
handling with a simple set of visible record systems 





BY A. T. LAWSON 
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pe assinagy ed set of forms ; 
Brown Shoe Company, § 
Louis, has cut the time required 
handle orders, reduced filing spa: 
and labor, lowered operating cos 
and reduced the usage of paper | 
80 per cent. 
The company 
manufacturing plants located 
the midwest. Its several national 
known lines are distributed throug 
separate selling divisions. TT 
Forest Park Division was the fi 
to adopt the new system, in M: 
1944. Incidentally, the other 
are also using the sho 


has twenty-o1 


visions 
system now. 

Formerly, the amount of tin 
and paper consumed to compl 
an order depended on the numb: 
of items, sizes, widths and ho 
many back orders had to be madi 
The old forms were: 

1. Salesman’s order. 

2. A separate floor sheet fo: 
each item. 

3. Ship sheet (usually four « 
these were made to handle origina! 
shipment and back orders, and th 
average order with four ship sheets 


called for twelve floor sheets b S 

cause of sizes and widths). gi 
4. Master back order, and ca: 

bon sheet to make customer’s cop tl 
5. Shipping label. al 


6. Dray ticket. 

Each time a separate ship she - 
was made there was danger of «: 
error in copying correct sizes at 
widths which entailed much time 
checking and rechecking. 

With the new system six simp 
forms do the job—no extra flo: 
or ship sheets. They are: 





Top: The salesman’s order, one she: 
for each style. Below: The mast 
customer control visible record ca 
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She’s not a magician — just a competent 
girl without any special training. 


Yet, after a brief period of time on 
the job, she can now handle in one day 
all the work involved in making out 
pay checks and completing the payroll 
journal and earnings cards for 1,200 peo- 
ple! Not only that, but less clerical help 
is needed in the payroll department, and 
the checks are ready two days earlier 
than they used to be. 


How she does it 


Impossible? Not when you have a Na- 
tional Payroll Machine. It enables any 
reasonably competent person to make 
out from 100 to 150 pay checks an hour 
vith all deductions shown. 


Any firm will find that a National 
Payroll Machine means a definite sav- 
ig in both man-hours and money. 
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Handles payments by either cash or check 


The machine is equally valuable whether 
you pay by check or by cash. When you 
pay by check, all deductions are printed 
on the employee’s statement part of the 
check. With cash payments, deductions 
are printed on the cash envelope. 

In addition to producing the payroll 
check, the National Payroll Machine 
prints a complete record on earnings 
card, payroll journal, check and stub, 
or cash envelope. 


Phone our representative now! 


If payday means extra work and head- 
aches in your plant or office, have your 
secretary call the nearest National Rep- 
resentative now. He’ll be glad to show 
you definite figures on the savings you 
can expect from using a National Pay- 
roll Machine. National Payroll Ma- 
chines are available through priorities. 








CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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1. Salesman’s order. 

2. Master 
sheet (in visible index). 

3. Special instruction card (at- 
tached to master). 

4. Green back order sheet. 

5. Label. 

6. Dray ticket. 

The salesman writes up each 
order in triplicate and uses a sepa- 
rate sheet for each item or style 
number. The customer gets a copy 
and the salesman keeps his usual 
tissue. This climinates any chance 
of error in copying the items to 


customer control 


floor and ship sheets. As orders are 
received in the office they are 
grouped according to delivery 
dates. The group number appears 
in the lower right corner where it 
can be easily seen without having 
to look through a mass of small 
figures at top of page. The group 
number usually corresponds to the 
month goods are to be shipped; 
the 2 is for February, 5 for May. 
This number also has an advan- 
tage of making it easy to select a 
given month for a quick analysis. 

Orders are tabulated by groups, 
and shoes are requisitioned from 
the factories accordingly. These 
shoes are used to fill only such 
orders in the proper group for 
which they are ordered. Consc- 
quently, this is equivalent to special 
service. It also affords filling orders 
according to groups for which 
shoes are available, resulting in 
the utilization of all shoes ordered 
for that particular group. It as- 
sures the ultimate fulfillment of 
the order for the delivery date or- 
dered. And it saves material, labor 
and much worry by reducing ac- 
cumulated odd lots that must be 
disposed of at lower prices which 
may slow up the steady flow of 
regular priced shoes. 

There is a folder for each cus- 
tomer. Nothing goes into this 
folder but unfilled orders. When a 
customer folder is out of its regu- 
lar file, those in the office know it is 
in service at the warehouse. At- 
tached to the order when it arrives 
at the warehouse are two tickets— 
a dray ticket and shipping label. 
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Both dray ticket and order are 
stamped with the same number, 
thus eliminating the possibility of a 
shipment going out without being 
billed. When an original order, or 
any part of it, is shipped the word, 
“billed,” in red letters, is stamped 
on it. This kills that order and 
it is then placed in the dead files. 

Under present conditions an or- 
der is assumed to be complete when 
90 per cent or more has been 
shipped. If, when an order is re- 
turned from the warehouse, it is 
found that less than 90 per cent 
of the items were filled, the unfilled 
items are copied to a green order 
sheet—typed in the office—which is 
placed in the customer folder with 
the same group number as that 
of the original order. It is then 
filled from the same shoes as the 
original group for which ordered, 
as soon as they are available. All 
customers have been notified that 
if they receive less than 90 per cent 
of their goods, the unfilled items 
are on record in their folder and 
in the same category as the origi- 
nal order. 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the advantages of the 
green sheet over the old back order 
system. While it is a form of back 
order it saves: (1) The customer 
from keeping track of back orders ; 
(2) one sheet of paper per cus- 
tomer; (3) one carbon sheet; (4) 
the possibility of neglecting to dig 
in files for the back order; (5) 
reduces the chance of error in 
copying sizes to floor and ship 
sheets, because it takes the place 
of these. 

On the master control, or Kar- 
dex visible file, appear the names 
of all customers, arranged alpha- 
betically, at the bottom of each 
individual card. Each card shows 
all shoes ordered by a given cus- 
tomer. To find the true status of 
a customer’s shipments, it is neces- 
sary only to glance down the visi- 
ble list of names, find his name, 
raise the cards of those customers 
whose names appear ahead of his, 
and there is the whole record. This 
visible file makes it possible to 


analyze sales without digging into 
files and writing down a lot o 
figures. These cards show at a 

times a complete control of all o: 

ders from a given customer. 

Each customer control card 
equipped with colored celluloi:| 
movable markers. They show at 
glance customer quota, shipment 
and other necessary informatio: 
For example, green indicates t] 
number of items ordered, red is 
preferred customer. A super-pr 
ferred customer is identified with 
blue marker. Purple is for speci: 
instructions which are written on 
3 by 5 card and placed on the r 
verse side of visible index. A 
orange slide indicates the numb 
of items shipped. 

In addition to the master co: 
trol, the company uses anotl 
visible file known as the “supe: 
master-control.” This card, how 
ever, is merely a recap, or sun 
mary. The file contains a card fo: 
each state, the names of states a; 
pearing alphabetically on the vis 
ble margin. The names of all cu; 
tomers for a given state appeai 
alphabetically on this card. 1! 
there isn’t room on one card fo: 
all customers in a particular stat: 
another card is attached. Opposii: 
the customer name is his quota ani 
other information of a special n« 
ture. Under existing conditions. 
for instance, if a customer has » 
quota of 200 pairs and no orde: 
has been received for any of thei. 
the card will show it and an i 
vestigation can be made to dete: 
mine the reason. 

The time saved by the Fores! 
Park Division with the new systen:, 
during the time it has been in 
operation, made it possible to gr! 
along with available help. Filiny 
space is now being used for oth: 
purposes. The saving in dolla: 
and cents in operating cost is e\ 
pected to be even greater in th: 
future under stabilized condition- 

One official stated that desk: 
formerly stacked with paper wer’. 
day in and day out, are now clea: 
at closing time each day. 
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“Now we take an ordinary 


sheet of Paper’’ 


NY office worker becomes a 
magician when Multilith Sys- 
temat duplicating methodsare intro- 
duced to simplify repetitive paper 
work of business and industry. No 
longer is it necessary to carry stocks 
of scores of printed forms .. . all 
that is needed is a stock of blank 
paper. 

Big, costly inventories of printed 
forms are replaced by a few Syste- 
mat master sheets. These Systemats 
carry the standardized headings, 


Multigra 


TRADE-MARK REG 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Office 


Magic 


= 


rulings, etc., that make up your 
regular forms. The variable infor- 
mation which is to go on these 
forms—words, figures, sketches, or 
diagrams, are written, typed, or 
drawn directly on the master. 

Then, in one single operation, the 
whole completed form is produced 
in quantities from a few to hun- 
dreds of copies, each as good as 
the original, accurate, legible, and 
permanent. 

Systemats can simplify and im- 


US PAT OFF 





prove paper work routines in all 
departments . . . open ways to 
consolidate many forms into one, 
saving time and motion. 

Let a Multigraph man show you 
how other firms are using Syste- 
mats in scores of unusual ways... 
applications which can be adapted 
profitably to your own procedures. 
Phone 


Research and Methods Department 


our local office or write 


of Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 





A NEW BOOK 
"Pennies and Seconds” 
shows how Systemat duplicat- 
ing can be used profitably by 
so many departments of busi- 
ness. Write us or phone local 
office for your copy. 

















Expansion Plans of 200 Companies — Part III 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS INSTALLMENT 


Royal Electric Company, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 


The Oliver Corporation, Chicago 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chicago 


, Continental Can Company, Inc., New York City 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Company, Stamford, Conn. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


Florence Stove Company, Gardner, Mass. Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge 


American Brake Shoe Company, Kellogg Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Buying Competitors 
Tro Add Products 





The heavy investment and time required to create 
new products and find markets for them encourage 
many big companies to buy established businesses or 
products as the most economical expansion program 





UPPOSE you are in the coffee 

business. Isn’t tea a natural 
companion to it? But the tea -busi- 
ness is entirely different. Perhaps 
the better way to get into the tea 
business is to buy a company al- 
ready established in this business, 
with skilled men, trained and work- 
ing, to operate it. 

Or suppose you make automo- 
biles. Why not add a line of 
trucks? The whole idea of com- 
panion or related products is so 
enticing that many mergers and 
expansion plans are built around 
and almost wholly motivated by 
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the idea of full lines, companion 
lines or related lines. 

In the case of many a company 
which learns to work with one raw 
material there is a strong incentive, 
at least at times, to enter other 
fields where knowledge of a basic 
raw material can be capitalized in 
a wholly different field. 

A good example of this is the 
rubber companies. There is much 
to learn about rubber. Its uses are 
so amazingly diversified there is 
room for both the small specialist 
as well as the vast companies which 
manufacture thousands of items 


out of this one basic raw material 

But there are many pitfalls. On 
difficulty is that different products 
move through different trade chan 
nels. Merchandising problems in 
selling tires may be wholly different 
from the problems encountered in 
merchandising mechanical rubbe: 
goods, rubber drug sundries, o1 
rubber clothing. The same _ holds 
true with so many other basic raw 
materials. Wood office furnituré 
and wood household furniture hav: 
never gone well together. Although 
the idea has been tried at times. 
the leaders in both fields seem to b« 
specialists in one or the other lines 

Coca-Cola has stuck tenaciousl\ 
to its one product through the 
years, and it is one of the most con- 
sistent profit earners in the coun 
try. Wrigley has emphaticall) 
turned down all of the many offers 
and suggestions to enter othe: 
phases of the confectionery busi 
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Down-to-earth help on ° 


Contract Termination 


Send for our booklet, “The 


ABC of Contract Termination. _ W pipes 


OT Mmiclaililelilel Mm lacls-tella-F A 
sets down a _ simple, practical 
method of producing all paper 


work required. 


Here’ s a booklet that gives you clear, con- 
cise facts about contract windups. It tells 
you how to plan your internal termination 
organization. What paper work is needed. 
How to produce this paper work quickly 
and efficiently, in keeping with govern- 
ment requirements. 

The method outlined, based on the use 
of the Mimeograph* duplic ator, has been 
approved by representativ e industries yand 
is being used by both large and small 
companies. 

It makes it possible for termination A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
machinery to start rolling within one hour ; _ or 

f * f h ifi ae t ] ra P. S.—As part of our service in connection with contract 
arter receipt of the not ication eiegram. termination, Mimeograph die-impressed stencils of the re- 
It assures smooth coordination, accurate quired OCS forms are available at once from your authorized 
control. It eliminates rewriting of con- Mimeograph distributor. This eliminates the need for pre- 

printed forms. Type inventory information in position on one 
stant data. And perhaps most important of these stencils and reproduce form and fill-in together—as 
of all, it meets all government require- many copies as you need. 


ments, one of the most vital of which is for 
fade-proof, permanently legible copies. 
(The clean, black-on-white copy produced 
on the Mimeograph duplicator with 
Mimeograph brand supplies will not 
smudge or fade in spite of constant han- 
dling, weather, exposure, oils and other 
chemicals common to industry.) 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Pat. Off. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. S-345, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
Send me a free copy of your booklet, ‘““The ABC of Contract Termination.” 


COPYRIGHT 1945, A DICK COMPAN” 
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ness. In both cases, these companies 
point to the rich unsold market 
which remains for their products 
even after years of intensive mer- 
chandising. 

We can find convincing exam- 
ples which seem to point to the 
wisdom of diversification, and 
equally convincing examples which 
seem to point to the wisdom of 
sticking to a small, compact, but 
widely used product. It is dan- 
gerous to generalize. But this we 
do know: Many great companies 
have been built around the basic 
idea of offering a complete line of 
products. 

That the idea is by no means 
exhausted is proved by current de- 
velopments. Sometime back, Colt’s 
Patent Firearms Manufacturing 
Company decided to retire from 
the electric fuse business. They had 
a renewable type of fuse. The 
Royal Electric Company, well-es- 
tablished manufacturer of fuses, 
did not have a comparable product 
and were glad to buy the Colt fuse 
business. 

According to J. G. Riesman, 
president of the Royal Electric 
Company, Colt was a pioneer in 
the development of the renewable 
type of fuse, but Royal pioneered 
the glass top plug fuse, now widely 
used. The opportunity to add this 
well-known Colt product to its line 
as a companion product offered 
Royal a natural and easy road to 
expansion. 

Another reason for expanding is 
to round out a service. For exam- 
ple, it is well known that Con- 
tinental Can Company looks upon 
itself as one of the leading manu- 
facturers of metal containers. Any- 
thing which can be packaged in 
metal is “down their alley.” But 
that, the 

can making ma- 


more than 
manufactures 
chinery, and can closing machinery 


company 


used by canners in closing cans 
after they are packed. 

The company plans to enlarge 
its activities and assume a more 
important position in the packag- 
ing field. For this reason it was 
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quick to avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity to purchase the Cameron 
Can Machinery Company which 
makes can making machinery. It 
also purchased the assets of the 
Owens-Illinois Can Company. Since 
1942 Continental has been in- 
terested in paper containers which, 
in certain fields, compete with or 
supplement the use of metal con- 
tainers. That is why Continental 
recently purchased the Mono Ser- 
vice Company, manufacturer of 
patented paper cups and con- 
tainers. Thus the company rounds 
out its line of metal containers, of 
container making machinery and 
keeps pace with developments by 
buying more paper container mak- 
ing property. 

The farm machinery field is one 
in which there have been many 
mergers and many attempts to 
build complete or partially com- 
plete lines. Greatest example is, of 
course, International Harvester 
Company, largest in the field. Built 
around the basic McCormick 
reaper business which started 
shortly after the war between the 
states, McCormick was a pioneer 
in many business practices. These 
practices include the idea of in- 
tensive servicing of equipment after 
purchase and of time payments. 
The McCormick business was 
greatly augmented when it merged 
with the great Deering business. 

Another well-known name in farm 
implements is Oliver, famous plow 
maker. But plows were only a small 
part of the farm implement busi- 
ness. So in 1929 Oliver Chilled 
Plow Company was purchased and 
joined together with a tractor 
plant at Charles City, Iowa, and 
a thresher at Battle 
Creek, Michigan. The depression 
brought financial troubles and the 
company, for a time, was heavily 
indebted. But skillful management 
brought the company out of debt, 
and today it is still expanding. A 
recent move enabled the company 
to acquire The Cleveland Tractor 
Company in its march toward a 
still more complete line of farm 


company 


implements. Now The Oliver Cor 
poration is the result of merging 
the following companies: 
Oliver Chilled Plow Company. 
South Bend, Indiana 
Hart-Parr Company, 
City, Iowa 
Nichols and Shepherd, Batt! 
Creek, Michigan 
American Seeding Machine Con, 


Charles 


pany, Springfield, Ohio 

The Cleveland Tractor Con 

pany, Cleveland, Ohio 

There is a strong reason for « 
full line of implements in the farm 
field. If a farmer has a certain 
make of tractor he may be mor 
easily induced to buy a planter, « 
corn picker or some other machir 
of the same make. There are farm 
ers who have nothing but Inte: 
national farm equipment, others 
who are intensely loyal to Jolin 
Deere or J. I. Case, so there is a 
strong motive to bring out new 
products as rapidly as possible in 
this field. 

The dealer situation is another 
strong force which encourages 
complete lines. The best dealers 
want one of the big, complete lines. 
Hence the maker of a single prod- 
uct in this field is severely han«li- 
capped in obtaining distribution, 
unless his product is way out ahead 
of a similar one made by the full- 
line manufacturer. This exact con 
dition exists in a few cases of 
specialty manufacturers whose 
product is so preferred by farmers 
that the best dealers can be ob- 
tained. 

In commenting upon Oliver's 
purchase of Cleveland Tractor, 
John R. Covington, secretary of 
The Oliver Corporation, says: 
“This company acquired the «s- 
sets and going business of The 
Cleveland Tractor Company in 
order to round out its line of farm 
implements by the addition of a 
crawler tractor. We believe that 
the unit resulting from the merger 
of these two. companies will be 
stronger and better rounded tlian 
either of the separate companies 
and that unified management «nd 
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GET 
THESE 
FACTS 
and you'll 

GET 

ARTKRAFT’ 


Accent on Long Service 


Artkraft* signs have a remarkable 
wartime record. Thousands of them 
everywhere today attest to their su- 
perior quality. Repair parts have been 
supplied whenever required, but serv- 
ing the many thousands of our cus- 
tomers has not required the full time 
of one neon tube bender. 


Why ARTKRAFT* 
Offers the Utmost 


Artkraft’s* exclusive features in- 
clude Porcel-M-Bos’d letters (raised 
right out of the heavy sheet steel 
background by patented process, and 
75% more attractive and readable); 
999/1000% perfect neon (actual aver- 
age record); and Galv-Weld frame 
construction (no rust, no vibration); 
together with, of course, 10-year 
guaranteed porcelain enamel. 








How to Increase Sales 
They have proved to increase sales 
14.6%. 


An Easy Way to More 
Effective Advertising 


They make national advertising 5 
times as effective, by actual audited 
research. 


The Proof Is in 
the Company They Keep 


During the past quarter century we 
have regularly served such leading 
merchandisers as J. C. Penney Co., 
Shell Oil, A & P Food Stores, Western 
Auto Stores, Frigidaire, Marathon 
Oil, U.S. Tires, Pittsburgh Paint, Ford 
Hopkins Drugs, White Auto Stores, 
American Stores, Westinghouse, Lowe 
Bros. Paints, Skelly Oil, Nash-Kel- 
vinator, Belk Stores, Ely & Walker, 
Ford, Empire Super Markets, National 
Refining, Mid-Continent Petroleum, 
Delco-Heat, and many others. 














HOW TO START 
GETTING ACTION 


Although actual production of signs 
begins with the removal of WPB re- 
strictions 


WE ARE NOW BOOKING 
QUANTITY ORDERS 


for delivery in the order received! 
Quick delivery is foreseen, especially 
to customers ordering the same signs 
as before the war. Consult Artkraft* 
now on any sign problem without ob- 
ligation. 








SIGNS OF LONG LIFE* 
FOR QUANTITY BUYERS 











*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














PITTSBURGH 
PAINTS 
Smooth as Ylass 


KELVINATOR 





THE ARTKRAFT’ 
SIGN COMPANY 


Bishop &§Kibby Streets 
Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 
The World’sLargestManufacturer 
of All Types of Signs 








THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 

Bishop & Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Please send full information and literature 

on Artkraft* signs. 
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administration and integration of 
the manufacturing operations wil 
result in economies in productio: 
costs and in other directions. Th: 
Cletrac brand will be continued 
and to a large extent the per 
sonnel of Cleveland will be r 
tained.” 

The development of specialt 
lines by smaller companies whic! 
for one reason or another are n 
able to expand distribution to 
national scale, or are unable | 
build a complete line, often offe: 
opportunities to a larger company 
It can acquire valuable addition. 
to its lines, acquire valuable pa! 
ents or add a line which is especia 
ly suitable for certain areas. 

Four recent purchases by larg: 
companies of smaller companies « 
parts of lines from other compani: 
illustrate this principle in expai 
sion: Fairbanks, Morse & Compan 
recently purchased the Pomon: 
Pump Company; Pitney-Bows 
Postage Meter Company recent! 
purchased the OK letter open: 
from the Oakville Division of Seo- 
vil Manufacturing Company: 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 


Way IS A POSTAGE STAMP ? Corporation purchased Ransom 


Machinery Company and the Elec 
tric Machinery Manufacturing 
Company; and Florence Stove 


That’s right—to mail a letter! And there’s 
no better way than by the Postage Meter—in 
your own office . . . The Postage Meter prints 
any stamp value, as and when you want it 
seals envelopes, too—fast . . . holds any amount 
of postage for any kind of mail—including air Corporation. Suppose we examin 
mail, special delivery, parcel post; theftproof, ach transaction to see what was 
foolproof, accounted for . . . speeds your mail the dominant motive in each case. 
through the postoffice to earlier trains and Henry J. Barbour of the execu 
planes, because metered mail needs no canceling, Shas eal al Walia Chieee ox 
no postmarking. There’s more than meets the plains that, “The main purpose in 
eye in this postage stamp ...as thousands of 
fortunate firms now know, as thousands more 
will know when our war job is done. Meantime, 
for an interesting booklet, write today to 


Company recently acquired tly 
range business of the Cavalicr 


our purchasing the Pomona Punip 
Company from the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works was to round out and 
complete our line of deep well tur- 
p | T N i Y “ » 0 W E S bine pumps. For a number of years 
we had our own complete line o! 
Postage Meter Co. oil lubricated turbine pumps, ai 
2183 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. the Pomona Pump Company h: 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. the patent and design of a wa! 
lubricated pump which had proved 
very successful. In addition, |! 
Pomona Pump Company, bef 
it was taken over by the Josh 
Hendy Iron Works, had purchas 
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World's fastest and 
most accurate 


communications system 


NOW BEING ADAPTED FOR BUSINESS 





Lets finish 
the job! '% 


Illustration shows a Telefax (Finch Facsimile) message as sent by the War 
Advertising Council. Facsimile will be used for the instant and accurate 
transmission of written, unmistakable orders and reports, and for other 
communications where high speed and complete accuracy are desired. 


By means of Finch Facsimile, any message that 
can be written, printed or illustrated on paper 
can be transmitted as far and as fast as electric 
Circuits reach by wire or radio. 

A sheet 812” x 11” can be transmitted in two 
minutes, which can contain many hundred 
words, plus photographs and drawings! 


This is a speed of electric transmission never 
before equalled. And the accuracy is absolute. 
Furthermore, the definition is finer than news- 
paper halftones. And the cost is reasonable. 

Begin using Finch Facsimile in a limited area 
and expand as desired. Include Facsimile in your 
postwar planning. 


FINCH TELECOMMUNICATIONS, INC. - PASSAIC, N. J. 














ihe acide Sipctetite 
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lay those Pistols down! 


Listen, Mr. Office Manager—you 
can’t fight a duel with yourself at 
twenty paces! You're not really 
two people. You're only trying to 
be. Many other office managers, 
during these confused war days, 
also feel desperate. But many 
found an answer to their troubles 

. when they called in that ace 
trouble-shooter— 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 


The title, ‘Doctor of Offices”’ is his 
because he knows how to save 


money and time through efficient 
office systems. Right now he’s some- 
what handicapped because much 
of the equipment he would recom- 
mend is unobtainable. But he still 
knows many a trick to make pres- 
ent equipment work better in war- 
crowded offices. 


Call him in, to help you with today’s 
problems. His services are free. And 
ask for a copy of his helpful book, 
“Manual of Desk Drawer Layout’. 
Just call your local Art Metal Branch 
or dealer, or write Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


%a subsidiary company 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 


Art Metal 








wabase ingame 


Gu, *** © 
Te suns?” | 


_ SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS | 
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Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 


a line of peripheral turbine pumps 
which had the trade name of 
Westco. These pumps 
capacities, high head pumps and 
are used largely for industria! 


are low 


purposes. 

“The purchase of the Pomon: 
Pump Company enables us to com 
plete our line of pumps to includ 
not only oil lubricated but als: 
water lubricated pumps and a fin: 
group of industrial pumps as well 

“We are continuing to operat: 
the Pomona-Westco division oi 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company i: 
the same manner in which it wa: 
handled before we took it over. Th: 
distributors to which these lines 
|were sold are remaining as dis 
| tributors. Where we do not hav 
| distributors and do have brancli 
| houses we are, of course, helping 
‘out in the distribution of thes 
lines.” 

In the case of Pitney-Bowes, th: 
acquisition of OK letter openers 
| was a natural move. Pitney-Bowes. 
originator of “Metered Mail,” is 
the largest manufacturer of pos! 
age meters, and was anxious to 
round out its already comprehen 
sive line of mail-handling equip 
ment. Frederick Bowes, Jr., of th 
company explains, “We wanted to 
broaden further our mail and 
mailing service to users of Pitney 
Bowes Postage Meters by provid 
ing the best possible device fo: 
fast, accurate, foolproof opening 
of incoming mail. As soon as ou! 
war production obligations ar 
fulfilled, this line of letter-opening 
devices will be manufactured, ser 
viced and sold through our nation 
wide sales service organization.” 

Worthington Pump and Ma 
chinery Company is a large manu 
facturer of portable compressors. 
rock drills and contractors’ tools 





.|Ransome Machinery Compan} 


manufactured and sold concret: 
mixing machinery, road pavers ani 


|| construction equipment. The tw: 
|| lines went to the same customers. 
|| through the same distribution m: 
'| chinery. 


Hence, when Worthington ha: 
an opportunity to buy Ransome. 
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To M AK - Business records... that BRE AK Production records 





Today modern record keeping plays a vital role 
in the breaking of production records. And Uarco 
Autographic Registers hold a key position in 
keeping record writing at top efficiency. For 
these Registers offer greater speed, fewer errors 
and more convenience in keeping records from 
buying to billing. 

Why? Because with Uarco the forms are loaded 
in the Register ready for writing. Write the rec- 
ord—turn a crank—and out pop the needed 
forms . . . eliminating carbon fuss and other 
getting-ready-to-write operations. At one writ- 
ing one person can produce an original plus 
many legible copies. 


A firm writing base... plus ever-fresh carbon 





paper always in place in every Uarco Register 
assures legibility ... legibility that means fewer 
errors, less confusion all along the record route. 
The forms used in these Registers are designed 
to fit individual needs . . . forms come consecu- 
tively numbered for easy filing and finding. A 
duplicate copy of every record written may be 
automatically filed for protection. 


For over 50 years Uarco has been supplying 
business with Autographic Registers . . . Reg- 
isters that are being successfully used in every 
business department. For complete information, 
call a Uarco representative today ... or write. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oaklande Offices in All Principal Cities 


HANDWRITTEN © TYPEWRITTEN © BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 
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AT ANY AGE... 
" Yes, problems beset us at any age and 
§ 0 T t | 0 Nl the solution that gets results is what 
really counts. 


Very likely MOTION PICTURES and 


C 0 l nts SLIDEFILMS will help you solve your 


problems if they are carefully planned 
and integrated into the total program. 


We can help you plan. We’ve selected 
men who are qualified, not just to make 


films, but to produce films that get results! 


Write for our folder on Problem Solution 


SARRA Mar 


Quality Motion Pictures and Slidefilms 
CHICAGO > NEW YORK * HOLLYWOOD 


Address inquiries: 16 E. Ontario 


Street, Chicago 11 — Illinois 




















“Pick up a mirror—look into it—you will 


see the World's Greatest Safety Device!” 


That’s a sample of the kind of thing you will find in the new safety booklet— 
“SAFE-OLOGY”—written by Grant Shay, Director of Safety for Mills Indus- 
tries, Inc., Chicago. With its new “down-to-earth” humorous approach, “SAFE- 
OLOGY” is proving to be one of the most effective booklets on safety for dis- 
tributing to employees, Costs only two cents each when ordered in lots of one 
thousand. Send today on your letterhead for a complimentary sample copy of 
“SAFE-OLOGY.” When you read it, you will want every employee to get one. 


The Dartnell Corporation * Chicago 40, Ill. 











the move seemed natural, safe an| 
expedient. Both of these lines wi 
be sold through a common distri! 
uting organization. This will e 
hance the value of the distributi: 
franchise, according to C, | 
Searle, vice president of Worthin 
ton, because the same sales orgal 
zation can easily sell both lines. 

In the case of the Electric M 
chinery Company which was al 
recently purchased by Worthin 
ton, the story is somewhat di 
ferent. Electric Machinery mak: . 
motors for driving compresso) .. 
pumps and generators. Worthin 
ton is a large purchaser of tl 
equipment. With its present « 
pansion plans the corporati 
management felt that it would | 
a good idea to acquire this sour 
of supply. But it will continue 
purchase large quantities of sin 
lar equipment elsewhere, and to s: 
the same equipment to its own 
competitors. The Electric M 
chinery operation will be continucd 
as a wholly owned subsidiary wii); 
its own management and sales dis 
tribution. 

Florence Stove Company of 
Gardner, Massachusetts, with a 
plant also at Kankakee, Illinois, 
won its fame as a manufacturer of 
oil stoves. As its business grew, if 
added gas ranges, electric ranges. 
gasoline ranges, range oil burners. 
As everybody knows, freight costs 
on ranges run into money and 
factory location is a factor in tli 
competitive situation. At Chat 
tanooga, Tennessee, there is tli 
Cavalier Corporation, manufa: 
turer of furniture, cedar chests, 
electric and gas ranges. The Cava 
lier Corporation wanted to ex 
pand its furniture and cedar ches! 
business, and was willing to par! 
with the range business. Floren 
bought it as “another move in t!\ 
Florence plan of postwar expa' 
sion,” according to R. L. Fowk 
president of Florence. He adde:|, 
“We have acquired all rights, tit 
and interest in tools and desig:'> 
for Cavalier ranges and the p: 
ents on Cavalier exclusive featu: 
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We have agreed to supply repair 
parts for all Cavalier ranges now 
in use, subject to restriction of war 
We 
line will aid materially in rounding 
out Florence’s 
ranges for postwar.” 

Few people, unless they have ex- 
perienced the cost, the grief, the 
long period of time which must 
elapse in the building of a widely 


regulations. know that this 


complete line of 


accepted brand name, have any 
idea of what such a _ procedure 
means. Once in a “blue moon” some 
product is put on the market to 
sell like wildfire and meet almost 
instantaneous acceptance. The 
veneral rule is that many years are 
required build national 
ceptance for almost any product. 
For that reason, many of our most 
skilled merchandisers, even those 
with wide distribution, long ex- 


to ac- 


perience and ample financial re- | 
sources, hesitate before placing a 
new brand on the market. They 
much prefer, when a product is 
needed to round out a line, to buy 
an established product and build it 
up and add to its sales. It would 
be difficult to find a more experi- | 
enced and skilled merchandising 
organization than Lever Brothers 


Company. Yet this company with | 
all its merchandising skill was glad 
to buy Pepsodent, rather than to 
tackle the job of introducing a | 
new dentrifice. 

Doubtless, Lever Brothers could | 
have produced a high quality den- | 
tifrice, but with its long merchan- 
dising experience Lever Brothers | 
executives know that producing a | 
good dentifrice and selling it are | 
two different problems. So when | 
the founders of Pepsodent Com- | 
pany wanted to retire, Lever | 
Brothers stepped in, bought the 
company and began operating it 
as the Pepsodent Division of Lever | 
Brothers Company. This division | 
will handle, in addition to Pepso- | 
dent dentifrices, other products 
such as Vimms, Lifebuoy Shaving 
Cream, Lux, Lux Toilet Soap. In 
commenting upon its purchase of 
Pepsodent, Francis A. Countway, 
president of the company, author- 
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| office with antiquated 


'York 17, N. Y. 
‘poration, Ltd., 


"Tell me, Horace, are we the only ones who have to use 
an old-fashioned contraption like this to keep us work- 
ing together?" 


"No, Herbert, humans have something they call shorthand, 
and it makes the man and his secretary entirely depend- 
ent upon each other. Shorthand is old fashioned, too 


and thatS no yoke | ° 


"Double, double, toil and trouble!" Why handicap your 
, time-wasting, two person dic— 
tation when the Dictaphone Method enables executives and 


secretaries to work independently? It doubles their 





|}ability to get things done — speeds the flow of work 


through the entire organization. 


sonenee 


idictating machine with speaking tube 


Lit d ON 


* Let us show you the familiar 
Acoustic type Dictaphone 

or the new 

|Electronic models, with a desk microphone Q or hand 

'microphone A for Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, 

‘which also records both ends of telephone calls and, 


|'under proper conditions, over-—the-—desk conversations. 


Descriptive literature on request. Dicta-— 
phone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
In Canada: Dictaphone Cor— 
86 Richmond St. West, 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 
tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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ized the statement that, “We took 
this step in order to diversify our 
line and to avoid the task of build- 
ing a successful dentifrice from 
the ground up.” 

Some products fit together like 
ham and eggs. Such a statement 
was recently used by H. O. Hol- 
land, vice president, the Kellogg 
Division of American Brake Shoe 
Company. When asked why this 
company acquired the Crown 
Spray Gun Manufacturing Com- 
pany in November 1943, he said, 
“Paint spray equipment and air 
compressors fit together like ham 
and eggs. Every spray gun in use 
consumes compressed air. Both air 
compressors and spray painting 
equipment are distributed in the 
same way, very often by the same 
distributors. Therefore, with very 


little increase in sales personnel, an 
important increase in sales volume 
can be gained. 

“The factory of the Kellogg Di- 
vision—American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany has been expanded during 
the war to produce more war prod- 
ucts, and this additional produc- 
tive capacity will be turned over 
to the manufacture of spray paint- 
ing equipment and spray painting 
air compressors in the postwar 
period. We hope to increase our 
volume and production at the 
same time we decrease our sales 
cost.” 

In the cases just mentioned the 
pattern is surprisingly alike, yet 
there are variations in each case. 
One, to pick up valued patents, an- 
other to sidestep the cost of intro- 
ducing a new brand, still another 


to acquire a companion produc! 
which fits with another produc 
like ham and eggs, or cheese an 
pie. In another case, the motiv: 
was to increase volume without in 
creasing sales expense or addin, 
duplicate distribution machinery. 
But in every case there was th, 
desire to round out a line, to mak: 
it more complete, or to plug up 

hole in a line which competito: 
threatened to widen. 

None of these reasons exhaus 
the many reasons for expansio: 
programs which include merger: 
consolidations and the purchase o 
individual items from other lines 
More of these reasons and mo) 
information about current expar 
sion plans will be outlined in th 
serit 5 


next installment of this 


which will appear in April. 





This School 


(Continued from page 19) 


themselves before, suddenly find 
voice. 

The executive vice president at- 
tended a meeting when the experi- 
ment had been going on for three 
months. He heard some of his older 
and most taciturn shop executives 
telling what they thought should 
be done about company problems. 
That is when he stated the seminars 
were no longer to be considered an 
experiment. 

In its first year of operation, 
the comprehensive training pro- 
gram organized by Mr. Wetherill 
listed courses in more than twenty 
different 
several thousand people. The ma- 
jority of the courses were more or 
less standardized, similar to those 
found in many war plants through- 
out the country. While several of 
the courses were devised to meet 


subjects, and reached 


spot needs engendered by the war 
emergency, the seminars are among 
those with such lasting value that 
their continuance will be indefinite. 
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Members rapidly become better 
acquainted with associates with 
whom they have had only casual 
contacts in the past. They become 
familiar with a wide variety of 
company problems. They quickly 
gain an attitude of cooperation 
permitted by this broader knowl- 
edge of people and their work. 

The effect of this attitude on the 
smooth working of the entire en- 
terprise has been a marked ad- 
vancement in esprit de corps, or 
good old-fashioned team play. The 
old Army game known as passing 
the buck is seldom played by men 
who are getting a real kick out of 
cooperation. 

Someone said that authority is 
never delegated; it must be as- 
sumed. Executives passing through 
the seminars come out with more 
confidence, more knowledge of and 
ability to recognize fundamentals. 
They make decisions on matters 
within their various provinces in- 
stead of “playing safe” and pass- 


Teaches Management 


ing them on to the management 
It has been noted that there is 
nothing of what Washington cal!, 
“paper work” at the beginning o 
during the conduct of the seminars. 
But this doesn’t mean it is all tall 
and no record. On the contrary, 
every man around the table talks 
into a microphone, and every wor 
he says is recorded. The transcrij) 
tion made the next day usuall) 
runs to twenty or thirty pages 
This is analyzed and boiled dow: 
to essentials by the director. H 
generally manages to get it into 
five pages. Copies of this go to 
ach member of the seminar, ani 
also to certain officers of the con 
pany. At the conclusion of ea 
meeting, incidentally, a vote 
taken on what should be done co 
cerning the topic under discussio: 
This is in effect a recommendati 
to the management. In the majo 
ity of cases the vote is unanimou 
The management will make 1 
statement, and the director sa: 
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no record has been kept of the 
percentage of suggestions adopted. 
Since there is no promise of ad- 
vancement to anyone completing a 
seminar and no record is available 
of those who have won promotions 
as a result of what they learned, 
it is not possible to evaluate the 
courses in terms of individual 
But 


the director notes that no one ever 


progress. in this connection 
voluntarily dropped out; many 
graduates would prefer to con- 
tinue, if possible. 

Prior to his affiliation with the 
Budd Mr. Wetherill 


headed his own consulting and 


company, 
cducational organization. He 
specialized in training problems, 
conducting management and execu- 
tive seminars, and also public 
speaking classes. An Antioch man 

five weeks of study and five 
weeks at work in one’s chosen line 

-he started as a lecturer early. 
Most of his time during thirteen 
years of independent professional 
activity, he says, was devoted to 
research in developing subject mat- 
ter for training activities. Char- 
acteristically, after each meeting, 
he found himself putting in hours 
of discussion with individual stu- 
dents, and in answering questions 
on the following days if he hap- 
pened to be available. He asserts 
that his most useful knowledge was 
gained from his own students in 
this manner, but that the problem 
of making a record of what he was 
learning involved too much over- 
work. So he started recording the 
programs to make this situation 
casier. 

At the suggestion of many who 
had heard and liked his approach 
to the executive training problem, 
Mr. Wetherill launched his first 
seminar in 1936, with good success. 

When Victor Cutter became 
president of the vast United Fruit 
Company while still a relatively 
voung man, he said he had reached 
the post by following a formula. 
This was to make his first step, 
after mastering any job to which 
he might be assigned, the training 
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Ray of Sunshine 
for the rainy day mfr.... 








This manufacturer of rubber footwear 
must make hundreds of different styles 
for stoch—but public preference doesn’t 
always follow stock! So manufacturing 
schedules must be revised frequently 
to meet the demand for certain styles, 
sizes, widths and colors...The company 
sells nationally, has 80 salesmen, receives 
about 1,000 orders a day. Production 
schedules were a perpetual headache— 
until McBee Keysort was installed. 


Now the management gets full 
daily reportson...orders bystyle, sizes, 
widths... production record of items 
scheduled, cut, finished, and on hand 
...and timely accurate information 




















on discounts, cancellations, mail and 
rush sales, and unfilled orders. Earlier 
and more pertinent reports permit 
more timely control in both the sales 
and production departments, prevent 
excess stock and deterioration, save 
thousands of dollars annually. 


Orr BUSINESS is making facts 
available faster. McBee methods and 
products are custom designed for your 
specific needs .. . simple, usable and 
understandable by office people... 
proved in thousands of installations. 
If you suspect your office procedures 
could be improved, arrange to see a 
McBee man, soon. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. . . Offices in principal cities 
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/ “Weve tound 


MARCHANT | 


best for multiplying 
SMALL FIGURES 


--.as well 
as large! 
“Yes, our Methods 
Dept. always said 
Marchant was best for 
large figures, 
combination 
work, divisions, 

etc. 

“Now it says that 
recent Marchant 
improvements 
make it superior 
for multiplying 
small figures, 
too!” 





"500 multiplica- 
tions per hour like 
are easy...and 
this time 
allows for 
> contingen- 

















SULENTSPEED ELECTRIC 
mech VERUE VEU SS 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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of an assistant to do it as well as 
or better than he could. The effect, 
Cutter said, was to make him the 
man who was always available for 
promotion. In a large and growing 
company there was only one direc- 


| tion in which he could go, and that 
| was up. Show business does this as 
| a routine precaution with its sys- 

tem of understudies for major 
| parts. 


In general, however, the execu- 


| tive training classes have been tre- 


mendously successful not only in 
perfecting the understudy idea, but 


| also in making a large and con- 


stantly growing group more or less 
interchangeable. Every man at- 
tending the classes graduates with 
a fairly comprehensive view of the 
enterprise as a whole. 

Though the classes are con- 


ducted under company auspices, 
each seminar is largely an inde- 
pendent unit with the limitations 
noted of topic and procedure. 
Subject matter of all discussions 
is held confidential, within th« 
group, to encourage freedom of 
speech, and reference to personali 
ties is scrupulously avoided. But 
members of the group are free to 
act on any ideas falling within 
their authority, thus setting in 
motion waves of constructive ac 
tion that eventually will permeat 
the entire organization. Naturally, 
all of this leads to heightened in 
terest in the job in hand, whatever 
it is. Perhaps the most outstand 
ing result, of paramount impor 
tance at this time, is that execu- 
tive turnover in the Budd company 
is now virtually nil. 





“Better Service Will Hold 


Rail Traffic” 


(Continued from page 17) 


| people, when visited, talked of 
| the Illinois Central as a passenger 


carrier. Yet passenger revenues 
in 1940 were but a fraction more 
than 8 per cent of the road’s total 
revenue. For many years railroads 


| generally have failed to adver- 
| tise freight service, except in most 
| general terms. But in 1945 Illinois 
| Central’s advertising will be de- 


voted to interpreting its freight 
service to its patrons. 

Illinois Central faces many prob- 
lems in its postwar operations, 
many of which Mr. Johnston de- 
clined to comment upon. For exam- 


| ple, the road has heavy maturities 
| in the next ten years. About half 


of the company’s total debt ma- 
tures between 1950 and 1955, but 


| Mr. Johnston did not want to com- 


ment on plans for meeting these 


| obligations other than to point out 
| that in recent years obligations 


have been reduced from $389,000, 
000 to $282,000,000, with $24, 
000,000 of this reduction in 1944. 

Asked about improvement in 
passenger stations, Mr. Johnston 
proved to be an excellent salesman 
in calling attention to the improve 
ments already made in the archaic 
stations both at Chicago and New 
Orleans, such as cleaning and re 
modeling an annex and a genera! 
sprucing up at Chicago, as well as 
lengthening the train sheds at New 
Orleans. Plans have been drawn for 
more extensive improvements, pos 
sibly including escalators at Chi 
cago, but further improvements in 
New Orleans depend upon arrange 
ments with property owners. 

He also pointed out that man) 
modernization ideas have been put 
to work in Illinois Central account 
ing, with the entire payroll being 
handled on electrical tabulating 
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and accounting machines. A com- 
mittee is studying other account- 
ing improvements such as the use 
of micro-filming for records to save 
space and the use of Recordak 
photographing 
freight waybills at exchange points. 


equipment in 


Still another committee is at work 
studying electronic developments 
in train control. Illinois Central is 
so helping to finance and is par- 
ticipating in the experiments now 
heing made on the steam turbine 
sropelled locomotives. The road’s 
coal traffic would naturally whet 
its interest in any possible im- 


»rovement in steam 


Illinois Central serves almost all | 


if the Missisippi Valley, with a 
nain line extending from Chicago 


to New Orleans, and an east-west! 


line from Chicago to Omaha. It 
owns the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley Railroad, extending from 
Memphis through Vicksburg, Ba- 
ion Rouge to New Orleans, with 
its line roughly parallel to the I. C. 
main line for the greater part of 
its distance. Another subsidiary, 
Gulf and Ship Island, extends from 
Jackson, Mississippi, to Gulfport ; 
the Alabama and Vicksburg, and 
the Vicksburg, 
Pacific, both of which are leased 
to Yazoo and Mississippi Valley, 
give what is virtually I. C. service 
from Meridian, Mississippi, to 
Shreveport, Louisiana. Branch 
lines extend to both Louisville and 
the road im- 


Shreveport and 


Indianapolis giving 


portant connections. From Fulton, | 


Kentucky, a line extends south and 
slightly east to Birmingham. 


Thus the road serves a highly 


diversified territory, its total 


income being roughly divided 
among manufactures, 29 per 
cent; mines, 19 per cent; agricul- 
ture 16 per cent ; with the balance 
miscellaneous and l.c.]. 
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Question: 





locomotives. | 


Whieh Payroll’ Machine 


can ALSO produce your Accounts Receivable - 


Payables - Stock Records - Billing - General Ledgers? 


VERSATILITY ... that’s the strong suit of the Remington Rand Auto- 
matic Balance Bookkeeping Machine. It permits quick change-over from 
one accounting routine to another—in a matter of seconds! 

YOU CAN ADD EXTRA REGISTERS or change their position... that’s 
the secret. They give you extra columns of accumulation, or quick change 
in capacity, without replacing or revamping the machine. You can add as 
many registers as the carriage width will allow. 

That’s why ONE of these “all-purpose” machines, working for you every 
day, can replace several “one-purpose” machines, idle except at peak periods. 
NOW ...when it’s time to study accounting costs again... investigate the 
Automatic Balance Remington. It’s the only machine that gives you all- 
electric operation, automatic balances, fully visible writing line, direct 
subtraction in all registers—all the features that add up to maximum 
daily production with top-notch accuracy. 


Call your nearest Remington Rand office—or write us at Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Answer: 





R ; The Rand 


Automatic Balanee 


Bookkeeping Machine 


The ONE machine for EVERY accounting record 











DIRECT 
NAME 
SYSTEM 


Plan Now TO 


Reconvert 
YOUR FILES 


You have a potential file problem on 
your hands right now . . . for which 
this booklet offers a solution. Your 
files are full of wartime correspond- 
ence. it's heavy but, in most cases, 
from a few correspondents. Your 
peacetime correspondence will be 
with many correspondents where 
the average group of papers will not 
be large. That is going to mean 
reconversion of your present filing 
system. 

For the facts that will help you solve 
this problem quickly and efficiently, 
write now for Office Manual Sec- 
tion 17. This booklet will show you 
how to avoid delay in filing and 
FINDING your correspondence. 


\ copy of this valuable booklet is 


ready and waiting for you. 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 


YAWMAN»0FRBE MFG. 


1042 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y- 


Branches Agents and 
in the 


Larger Cities 


Dealers 
Everywhere 


(Continued from page 15) 


taxing the company’s capacity. 
Evidence of the company’s de- 
termination to hold its good-will is 
scen in its price policy. 

Orbit gum, which probably costs 
as much to make today as_ the 
Wrigley branded gums cost before 
the war, is sold under the ceiling 
price for chewing gum. As is well 
known, the price of chewing gum 
to wholesalers is 55 cents a box. 
Orbit gum is sold to them at 50 
cents a box. The company has 
stated that Orbit is not as good 
as standard Wrigley brands so 
feels that it should not charge as 
much for Orbit as for the standard 
brands when they were available. 
Then too, there is no advertising 
to create consumer demand for 
Orbit gum. 

It is not widely known, but chew- 
ing gum is really a_ perishable 
product. It should not be sold 
more than 90 days after it leaves 
the factory. Current experiments 
indicate that Wrigley may find a 
way to make chewing gum as good 
as ever. But even though this hap- 
pens it will not be marketed under 
the standard brands until it has 
been tested in the field, and until 
it has been proved by field tests 
that it will hold its flavor and 
quality for at least 90 days on the 
dealers’ shelves anywhere. The 
company keeps a record of hu- 
midity and temperature every- 
where its gum is sold and supplies 
a product made to keep well under 
the conditions prevailing where it 
is shipped. And until gum con- 
taining new ingredients proves it- 
self under varying conditions, out- 
side laboratories, it will not be 
sent out under the famous Wrig- 
ley brands. 

While the field organization has 
been greatly cut down by the 
Armed Services, the field men or 
salesmen are kept busy servicing 
jobbers and doing what they can 


How Wrigley Values Good-will 


to prevent overcharging ther 
tailers for Orbit. Because of th: 
demand, there is a temptation fo. 
some wholesalers to use chewing 
gum as a pressure item to fore 
the sale of other goods, or t: 
charge more than the regular pric: 
for it. There are records of som 
wholesalers getting as much a 
$1.00 a box for chewing gum, whic 
is what the retailer sells it for if | 
sticks to the 5-cent price. 

Although retail dealers are we 
known for not being voluminou 
letter writers, a number of thei 
responded to the letter with cordi 
answers. Every one of these letters 
will be carefully answered by 
personally dictated letter. Some « 
the dealers’ letters said, in effect 
“Okay, your plan is fine, but ho 
about selling us more Orbit gum >” 
Some wanted to buy Orbit dire« 
from Wrigley, which, of course, 
impossible due to the company’s 
policy of selling only throug 
wholesalers. 

The Wrigley list of retailers 
perhaps the largest maintained 
the country today. It is so con 
plete that it has been used fifte: 
times by the government for speci 
wartime announcements. Curret 
ly, a nurse recruiting poster 
being mailed to a portion of t 
Wrigley list. The company ad 
dresses the government mailings 
without charge, making only o1 
request of the government ; that 
for the returned or undelivera! 
letters which are used to corr 
the lists. The latest 
brought back less than 1 per 


mailit 


of undeliverable letters. 

Few manufacturers who s 
through wholesalers make any 
tempt to maintain dealer maili 
lists, but it has-always been pa 
of the Wrigley policy to addi 
deal 


occasional messages to 


When Orbit gum was announ 
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‘n 1944, a coupon entitling the 
lealer to purchase one box of Orbit 
rom his wholesaler was included in 
1c mailing. These coupons gave 
ie company an accurate way of 
stimating how much territory each os ’ ? 
-holesaler really served. 
In the present market, with any FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 
rand of gum selling almost as fast 
s it hits the counters, it seems 
ossible that some manufacturers 
ay become slightly complacent or 
nug about their position. Not so, 
Vrigley. The one fear of Mr. 
Vrigley seems to be that the execu- 
ves of his company will be tempted 
coast, or rest on their oars. He 
ld about experiments some time 
zo which finally led to a big in- 
vease in the speed with which gum 
wrapped on the machines, The 
ime experiments resulted in a 
msiderable improvement in the 
ickage itself. “We thought we 


had the best gum package on the ° 
uiarket, so we just sat back and Need Figure Work Experts? 


did nothing. Because our package 
5 I 5 














was better than our competitors’, 

ey went to work, while we rested. 
\ year or two later we woke up 
to the fact that they had a better 


package than ours,” explained Mr. ; ” 
Wriglev recently when commenting Calculator anyone in your office can be- 


It is a proven fact that on a Fridén 


on the danger of a company’s key- 
nen going stale. come a Figure Work Expert after only 15 

He also told about installing a 
mechanized accounting department minutes of instruction on anv specific 
many vears ago. The staff was : 
‘ ae aa ae room problem. Contact your local Fridén Repre- 
used the Wrigley accounting de- 
netted an & wet of dentce sentative for complete information regard- 
tion room to prospects. But later 
i better system was developed, yet ing these Calculators which are AVAIL- 
the Wrigley executives were so 
proud of the installation that they 
refused to change. After certain 





ABLE, when applications for delivery have 


resignations occurred, a modern- | —_ 


oe aan Eye n approved by War Production Board. 
ized system was soon installed. , 


“We are a very disorderly com- 
" Mr. Wrigley said, explain- Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 

ing that he meant the company is : ; a : é 

always upsetting some established | able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 

way of doing things in an eternal | Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 

scirch for a better way. “It up- | 

scts some of the old-timers,” he 


added, “but it is , > wav " = 
udded, “but it is the only way the _ FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


company can progress.” 
= = HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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Suggestion System 
WORKS BETTER 


Many cases on record show the Morton 
Suggestion System has succeeded where 
other systems failed. Here are some of 
the factors that make the Morton Sys- 
tem the outstanding method of utilizing 
employee chinking abilircy. 


Does a Complete Job 


Going far beyond ‘‘idea collection,” 
the Morton System provides a syste- 
matic ‘‘follow through”’ program cov- 
ering every angle of suggestion system 
operation in any plant or office. 


Uses Proved Methods and Material 


Thought-stimulating material, cabinets, 
operating manuals—in fact everything 
used in che Morton System has been de- 
signed by experts who know the ‘‘idea 
business,” 


Provides Unlimited Experience 


From more than 10,000 installations 
since 1927, the Morton System has 
gained experience available co its users 
in no other way. 

Get the eye-opening story on what 
this morale boosting business cool can 
do for you. Write today for cost-free 
details; they'll be more complete if you 
mention nature of your busi- 
nessand number of employees. 


Address Dept. A. 


MORTON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, IHinois 
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(Photos Courtesy Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company) 


Salesrooms of the Future 


(Continued from page 13) 


be remembered that glass “ain’t 
what she used to be.” Regular 
plate glass is now given a special 
process of reheating and sudden 
cooling which produces a glass 
that is three to five times as strong 
as regular plate glass. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford calls its 
glass treated in this way, “Tuf- 
flex.” The breakage hazards are 
greatly reduced by use of this type 


of glass in the new open-face stores 
and display rooms. 

Another factor in modern stor 
and display room construction ‘s 
the growing use of ceiling-high 
mirrors to give the effect of larger 
space, to add light and drama'ic 
interest to the merchandise and 
interiors. 

Solid glass doors, some of them 
actuated by photo-electric cc'ls 
which open the door as a persvn 
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pproaches, are another feature of 
odern buildings which will prob- 
bly be used much more extensively 
fter the war. 

Of course, most buildings for 

des and display purposes which 
re built new or remodeled after 
ie war will include air-condition- 

g equipment, carefully planned 

oustic treatment as well as mod- 

n cold cathode or fluorescent 

chting. 

With the exception of the two 

irs of Tuf-flex doors, the entire 
)-foot front of the showroom 

ictured at the top of page 48 and 

signed by Louis Pirola for Lib- 

v-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
Voledo, will be glazed with Ther- 
jopane, a glass unit which pro- 

des transparent insulation —be- 
« vuse it has a dehydrated air space 

iled in between two or more 
anes of clear plate glass. Chang- 
ing weather conditions therefore 
lave little effect on the clarity of 
‘lis front as compared with aver- 
age windows which become steamed 
and frosted. 

Glastone or vitrolite structural 
giass is indicated for pilasters and 
facade and could be applied over 
existing solid masonry. 

The extensive curved wall area, 
designed to serve as an eye-catch- 
ing background for displays, will 
he plate glass, behind which photo- 
murals depicting aerial scenes 
could be used effectively. 

The lower design on page 48 
shows how a small, uninteresting 
warehouse can be converted into 
an eye-appealing establishment. It 
could readily be adapted to other 
types of display and _ salesrooms. 
Appliance dealers, for example, 
would find many advantages in the 
added amount of daylight resulting 
from the use of this visual front. 
Major appliances could be dis- 
played and demonstrated effec- 
tively in a showroom which would 
appear even larger if walls were 
paneled with mirrors. Windows at 
the side of the building could be 
used for spot displays of small 
household appliances. 
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Commercial Controls 


Corporation 


of Rochester, New York 
is honored to announce that the 
Army-Navy 
Production Award 
jor 
High Achievement in War Production 
was presented to the 
Men and Women of Plants A and B 


on Friday, February 16, 1945 
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PRINTERS and 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Carbon Interleaved ‘Pullout’ Forms 
Commercial Checks 

Payroll Checks and Systems 
Advertising Literature 

Distinctive Stationery 


Forms of Every Kind 


ym a 
REYNOLDS 
CSS 
REYNOLDS 


COMPANY * DAYTON, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES IN MANY 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Selling as a Postwar Career 


DAVID R. OSBORNE 


Training Director, The Studebaker Corporation 


Past President, National Society of Sales Training Executives 


Here’s a book for use in your Give a copy to each of your 
postwar sales training program. present salesmen. Send it as a 
It’s a basic down-to-earth guide gift to men in the Service who 


Size S by 7% 
inches. 84 pages. 
Cloth bound. 
Special prices on 
quantity orders. 
Single copy 


Price $1.00 


to selling as a career. It dis- 
cusses not only the great oppor- 
tunities which will be open to 
salesmen after the war but also 
outlines the qualities a man must 
develop to be successful in sales 
work. 


wonder what kind of job they 
want after the war. Give it to 
any man you have an eye on as 
a possible salesman for your 
company. And don’t forget the 
local high school could make 
excellent use of a few copies. 


The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Form Control to 
Cut Costs 


(Continued from page 


typography, and mechanical 1 
quirements of the printing proces 
involved, the unavoidable cons: 
quence of this situation is comple 
lack of control over administrati' 
procedures and operations. 

It cannot be overemphasiz 
that the major cost of a form 
not in its designing, printing 
duplicating, storage, and issue, bi 
in its operational use. 

Now for a few definitions: 

What is a form? A form is 
tool of 


which (1) records or accumulat 


business administratio 
facts and figures for reference pu 

poses, (2) transmits information. 
or (3) routes material. 

What is the purpose of a form 
A form, if properly used, can « 
complish the following: (1) Aid 
performing operative and admin 
trative functions; (2)  simplit 
expedite, and increase accuracy i) 
gathering, recording, transmitting, 
and filing information; (3) main 
tain and control operations. 

When should a form be used 
Generally, the use of a form is 
recommended in the following i: 
stances: (1) When information is 
to be recorded and not left to word 
of mouth or memory; (2) when 
there is a repetitive element in tli 
administrative procedure or oper 
tion; (3) when administrative pr: 
cedure or operation must be turne«! 
over to inexperienced personne), 
and (4) when the responsibili 
for the performance of an admin: 
trative procedure or 
should be fixed. 

Every form which is subject 
your approval should be checke«| 
against the accompanying form d: 
sign check list. If your answ 
tallies with the box checked, t! 
chances are you are approving 
form which won’t become a dil 
when it gets into operation. 


operati: n 
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OFFICE Desesenece oi. 


As usual, several of the items this month are possible through the cooperation of the 
National Office Management Association. To readers in towns where this excellent 
jroup have chapters, we suggest that contact, with a view toward membership and 
sooperation, should be made. It is a strong influence in improving management. 
A letter to the editor will bring information about the various local chapters 





AHARLES O. LIBBEY, head of 

u the office management staff at 
lennessee Valley Authority, re- 
ntly asked the following ques- 
ons about forms in an address 
«fore the Chattanooga Chapter of 
National Office Management <As- 
wiation : 

1. Is the information, as a whole 
in part, accessible elsewhere? 

2. Can we get the information 
is a by-product, such as an extra 
opy, from another record? 

3. How often do we need ref- 
rence as compared with the time 
of preparation? 

4. Are we adding captions to 
be posted just because there is 
room on the form? 

5. Could this new form and re- 
lated forms now in use be combined 
or centralized? 

6. How long will it be necessary 
‘to have this information? 

7. How many man-hours will be 
required for installation and con- 
tinuance? 

By asking these questions before 
a new form is authorized or de- 
signed, it may be possible to estab- 
lish considerable saving. 


* 


OISE ABATEMENT WEEK, 

which is April 29 to May 5, 
1945, reminds us to repeat several 
items printed here to the effect 
abatement in offices 
usually pays a direct dividend. 
Isolate noisy machines, install 
acoustic walls or ceilings, put floor 


that noise 


coverings on aisles and stairs— 
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these are the most obvious remedies 
for undue noise in offices. A bul 
National Noise 


Council reports that 


letin from the 
Abatement 
reduction of unnecessary noises has 
speeded war production, cut ab- 
senteeism, increased the output of 
vital war materials. We who have 
spent many years in offices and 
have become somewhat dull in our 
perception of noise have no idea 
how noisy the average office seems 


to a new worker. 
* 
OLLECTIONS on monthly ac 


counts have become a headache 
in many businesses, not because 
people are not paying but because 
the office help shortage has made 
it all but impossible to complete 
the billing. Utilities have been es- 
pecially hurt by the manpower 
shortage in this field. In one utility 
75,000  cus- 


authorized pay stations 


operation, serving 
tomers, 
were set up at convenient places 
for the public. Saving of three 
men was accomplished. 


ke 
MPRINTING JOBS, of which 


there are many in some offices, 
are handled more easily by a new 
process of printing from rubber 
electrotypes used on the Davidson 
Duplicator than by any other 
process with which we are familiar. 
The type is set up, a “stick yback” 
rubber electrotype made, which is 
then stuck to the machine’s print- 
ing cylinder, with no more ado 


than required to affix a stamp on 
an envelope. After the run is com- 
pleted, it is as casy to remove the 
rubber electrotype as it is to peel 
a banana. Office managers with 
much imprinting to do, such as 
envelopes for salesmen or branch 
houses, stationery for the field or 
ganization, or dealer or distributor 
circulars, will want to investigate 
this new process. It’s a timesaver. 
What’s more, the printing is high 


grade. 


* 
arin PRODUCTION is, ac- 


cording to many office man- 


agers, far below what it should be. 
They complain that new workers 
do not understand what consti- 
tutes a day’s work. Well, why 
don’t they understand? The true 
answer, embarrassing though it 
may be to our good friends who 
read this department, is that no 
one has ever told them, or shown 
them. Literally thousands of peo- 
ple have come into office work these 
last four years with no previous 
training, with no idea of what of- 
fice discipline, office deportment or 
work really should be. It is our 
job to tell them, to train them and 
to show them. 


* 
OLUMBUS CHAPTER of Na- 
tional Office Management As- 
sociation is attempting to deter- 
mine how well stenographers spell. 
They are undertaking to establish 
national norms in spelling, word 
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usage, punctuation, English, 
arithmetic, proofreading and cer- 
tain phases of typewriting. The 
aim is to establish two sets of 
norms, one for well-qualified office 
workers classified as secretaries, 
stenographers or typists, and an- 
other for advanced students in our 
educational institutions. All the 
office manager or commercial teach- 
er is asked to do is give one 10- 
minute test in spelling, one 10- 
minute test in word usage, and two 
5-minute tests in typewriting. Full 
information may be obtained from 
Harm Harms, Capital University, 
Columbus 9, Ohio. Specify the 
number of tests vou will be able to 
use and they will be mailed some- 


time in March. 


* 
FFICE MANAGERS who are 


snowed under with statistical 
work or typing may be interested 
in knowing that the Workman Cal- 


culating and Typing Service has 
moved into much larger quarters 
in Chicago and now offers several 
new services such as punched card 
statistical work. The growth of 
this service has been most amazing 
since its establishment in 1929. 
Many large companies have found 
it cheaper to call in Workman 
than to attempt to build their own 
statistical, calculating and typing 
departments. He serves business 
for an area of 500 miles around 


Chicago. 
* 
APER SHORTAGE continues 


acute and best word received 
early in March is that there will 
be another 10 per cent reduction 
in purchases of paper required. We 
still see forms which are as much 
as twice larger than actually 
needed; we still see lavish use of 
paper, French folds and other 


trick paper usages which were per- 





fectly justified in peacet*me, bu 
which seem unduly wasteful now 
In ordering sets of forms, ne\ 
printed matter of all kinds, chec 


to see if smaller sizes can’t be usec 
* 
FFICE MANAGERS need 


extend their services to eve 
service function of the busines 
While it may be true that son 
executives who have always mai 
aged their departments may ki 
at “reporting” to the office ma: 
ager, the fact is their departme: 
service people, such as secretaric 
typists, statistical workers, clerk 
and others, should be under t! 
centralized control of the offi 
manager. It is all but suicidal f. 
a business to employ clerical peo» 
who operate under a set of rul 
different from those which app 
to the people under the control 


the office manager. 
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YOU CAN THROTTLE BUSINESS MACHINE 
NOISE FOREVER... 2nd provide extra 
health benefits for employees 


When you have “‘quiet” instead of “noise” in your offices, 
you reduce fatigue and nervousness of all employees. 
Your men and women do more work without error. 
The Acoustor Cabinet absorbs noise the instant you 
place it over a business machine, and the cabinet will 
last as long or longer than the machine. 

In addition to absorbing noise, the Acoustor Cabinet . . . 
provides built-in, no-glare fluorescent lighting— 
gives each operator a semi-private office— 
improves the appearance of the office or department— 
increases efficiency because operators make less errors. 

Designed by an official with 25 years’ experience in 

banking and accounting, the cabinet can be placed in 

position in two minutes or less. 


No remodeling of any kind necessary. 


9 out of 10 office managers who try one Acoustor Noise 
Control Cabinet, order additional cabinets. 


Acoustor Cabinets can serve you well, too. 
Why not write for information today? 


mt I COUSTOR <omrany 





36 PYATT ST. 


- YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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What Does It Cost to Finance Sales? 


Continued from page 11) 


he need for cash before the busi- 
ess became ‘currently financed.’ 

“So, if the sales cost is to be 
<210,000 for the year, we can say 
iat in the first third of a year 
four months) the outlay will be: 
0,000 for advertising , 


3,000 for sales administrative expense 
35,000 for commissions incurred 





~70,000 total expense 


“From this total expense of 
~70,000 we must subtract one half 
of commissions or $17,500 (as 

ayable only when invoice is col- 
l.cted), leaving $52,500 as the 
iinimum sales cost fund. 

“It would probably be best to 
sy $60,000 to allow for some lag 
in getting advertising into the 
hands of purchasers and because 
there might be a proper desire to 
use a bit more than one-twelfth of 
the year’s appropriations in the 
carly months.” 

Carefully as he has worked out 
his figures, Mr. O’Brien’s setup 
assumes the ability of the company 
to obtain salesmen who will be con- 
tent to wait until the accounts are 
paid to receive half of their com- 
missions. While this is customary 
in some industries, many sales 
managers would look upon this 
assumption as optimistic. 

We know of one industry which 
customarily sells 75 per cent of its 
yearly output by the end of March 
of each year. Deliveries do not be- 
gin until July, and the bulk of 
deliveries are as late as November. 
Bills are payable as late as Janu- 
ary of the following year, but a 
sliding scale of discounts is offered 
by some companies for earlier 
payment. Commissions average 20 
per cent. Suppose we look at this 
industry’s finance problem. 

Actually, there would be $750,- 
000 worth of business commission- 
able by April 1. If 80 per cent is 


advanced upon acceptance, it 
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would mean that $120,000 would 
be needed for sales commissions 
alone which would be tied up un 
til mid-July at the earliest. 

In none of these cases have we 
taken into consideration the cost 
of producing the merchandise, or 
the costs of operating the admin- 
istrative end of the business. 
These costs are usually well known 
and understood, but many business 
planners do not properly appraise 
the necessary outlay for sales ex 
pense alone. 

Looking at another type of 
operation with salaried salesmen 
who are given an expense allow- 
ance: To finance them for a mil- 
lion dollars in sales we assume that 
each salesman’s salary averages 
$75 a week, with an expense al- 
lowance of $50. Both figures are 
conservative these days. Estimat- 
ing that twenty salesmen can sell 
the million dollars’ volume, and 
that 90 days elapse between sales 
and delivery, how much should be 
in a revolving fund to finance 
sales? 

Twenty salesmen, costing $125 
a week each for 13 weeks, brings 
the total expense for salesmen 
alone to $32,500. Add whatever 
figure you choose for a sales man- 
ager, perhaps two assistants, at 
least two secretaries, and some 
traveling expense, telegrams, post- 
age, sample expense, and even a 
minute sum for advertising, and 
it is quickly apparent that $50,000 
would be a rather skinny bank roll 
to finance such an operation. 

Which brings us to various al- 
ternatives. One is to sell a good 
portion of the volume when pos- 
sible to the biggest outlets or 
buyers. For example, Admiral 


Radio was built on a meager finan- 


cial structure by selling only to , 


big chains which paid on receipt of 


goods. Sales were negotiated, at | 





the business leader who demands com- 
fort and beauty as well as utility in his 
office furniture. Correctly balanced and 
sturdily built, Harter chairs provide the 
restful back support and proper weight 
distribution essential to seated comfort. 


| jeapen Steel Chairs are designed for 


The beauty of Harter steel chairs 
makes them an asset wherever appear- 
ance counts as a contributing factor to 
better business. The comfort of home 
and the efficiency of the office are com- 
bined in their attractive lines and rug- 
ged construction. 

Because Harter is still engaged in 
war production, our civilian manufac- 
ture is limited to steel posture chairs 
for industrial seating. When peacetime 
production is resumed we will again 
build a complete line of fine steel chairs 
for fine offices. 


HARTER CORPORATION + STURGIS, MICH. 
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first, by officers of the company when a firm is bent on expanding 
and no heavy advances made. Another way to finance sales ii 
Where a company can negotiate some fields is to factor the business, 
large sales to several big chains or obtaining as high as 90 per cent 0 
mass buyers such as Sears, Ward’s, receivables from the factors in 
Penney’s, Grant’s, some of the de- mediately upon shipment. Whi! 
partment store syndicates, Wool- the cost of this type of financing 
worth’s, or similar outlets, ar- higher than bank credit, oft 
rangements can often be made for there is no bank credit availabl: 
| quick payment. But it must be And even though it is available, t! 
merchandise these big outfits want savings resulting from the fact: 
to be able to get such advan- taking over all the functions of t] 
tageous arrangements. credit and collection departme: 
When The Oliver Corporation at least partially compensates f. 
the higher cost of financing a bus 


was heavily in debt several years 
back it defied precedent by getting —_ness in this manner. 
as high as 70 per cent cash with Obviously, a strong, establish« 


sales of farm implements, where the business will have ample financi 
rule had always been about one capacity to finance sales. But 
third as down payments. Such a the event of heavy expansion, mu 
. e job would be easy now when farm- — of which is planned for postwa 
direct ers have ample funds, but in the additional arrangement may 
depression when this was achieved necessary to carry the burde: 
contact it was a record-breaking accom- Selling through well-financed di 
. hs plishment. However, what a com- tributors, selling to large users « 
with every member pany can do with its back to the a contract basis, such as mai 
f t ff! wall, so to speak, should not be automobile parts companies seil. 
0 your Stall: used as a basis of consideration for are perhaps other ways to avoid 
EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de-| @” orderly financing procedure high sales financing costs. 
partment of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! You just press 
a button... and talk! ExECUTONE elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—questions asked and answered — | 
without a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- | 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- | 
body get more work done! EXECUTONE | 
INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 
installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
factory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coypon—now! 


Lecilone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
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For free booklet mail coupon today! 
ticut 


CSCS SSSR SESS STEERER EEE eee ees 
EXECUTONE, INC. 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet . C-9 
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Over 450 typewriters collected in ten years. Collector Carl Dietz of Milwaukee a 
stands next to the original Sholes keyboard (note piano and telegraph keys) as 3 
well as an early model commercial machine built by Remington Company which earn 
| was then asewing machine manufacturer. The foot lever was used to return the ings 
carriage. In the mural above the machines is shown the Kleinsteuber machine cent 
| shop in which Inventor Sholes developed the first practical typewriter in |368 exces 
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We should remember that every employee is a part of the human relations scheme in 
business. It is not only the personnel department’s job to improve human relations, 
but the job of every executive, every officer, every employee. That’s why so many 
readers find this department one of the most helpful in the entire magazine. It 
deals with the raw material on which good business and management is built today 





Pangborn Establishes Profit-sharing 


Trust for Employees 


Pangborn employees’ 

‘it-sharing trust established 
ecember 31, 1943, has been 
pproved by the United States 
‘reasury Department and 

’B for the benefit of em- 
jovees of the Pangborn Cor- 
oration, manufacturer in 

cerstown, Maryland. 

i‘nder the terms of the 
greement the corporation has 
paid to the Equitable Trust 
Company, Baltimore, trustee 
for the fund, a sum equivalent 
to 15 per cent of the annual 
hase pay earnings for 1943 and 
1944 of all eligible workers in 
hoth shop and office. 
Employees must have com- 
pleted five years’ continuous 
to participate in this 
fund for both years. As they 
complete the required five 
vears’ service in the future, 
their names will be added to 
the trust. The corporation in- 
tends to make contributions to 
the trust in future years, but 
the amount of contribution will 
depend upon earned profits. 


service 


The committee administering 
the plan consists of two officers 
of the corporation and three 
employees. Benefit payments 
automatically begin upon re- 
tirement, total disability, dis- 
missal or termination of ser 
vices with the  cerporation. 
Payments may be made in a 
lump sum, annual installments 
over ten years or by purchase 
of annuity contract. 

The Pangborn trust plan was 
established under the sponsor- 
ship of Thomas W. Pangborn, 
president. It provides faithful 
employees an economic security 
for their old age, which they 
seldom provide for themselves. 
There are 287 already partici- 
pating in the trust. The bene- 
fits received by these men and 
women, without one penny de- 
duction from their pay checks, 
cannot help but encourage 
faithful and continuous service, 
because every participant 
builds up his share in the trust 
in direct ratio to years of con- 
tinuous employment. 


Retirement Plan Provides Security 
For American Thermos Workers 


The American Thermos Bot- 
tle Company, Norwich, Connec- 
ticut, has announced a retire- 
ment plan, effective September 
1944, whereby the company con- 
tributes $1.50 for each dollar 
paid by the employee. The em- 
ployee contributes 2 per cent 
on the first $150.00 of monthly 
earnings, 4 per cent on earn- 
ings up to $250.00, and 6 per 
cent on monthly earnings in 
excess of $250.00. An employee 
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must be under 65 years of age 
and must have been with the 
company for five or more years 
to be eligible for participation 
in the plan. The company pro- 
vides, at its own expense, ad- 
ditional benefits for those em- 
ployees who join the plan and 
who, prior to September 1944, 
have been with the company 
for more than five years. 

The employee contributing 
under the plan receives a 
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This chart showing Johns-Manville earnings for the last five years 


was included in an annual report to jobholders from Lewis H 


Brown, president. In addition 


to the increase in production in 


terms of income, it also shows actual earnings on the dollar income 


monthly income as long as he 
lives. However, he may prefer 
to accept a smaller monthly in 
come which would permit pay- 
ments to a beneficiary after his 
death. Or, he may elect to re- 
ceive smaller payments, with 
the balance of his contributions 


plus interest being paid to his 
beneficiary. If he retires prior 
to the age of 65, he may select 
a plan whereby he will receive 
larger monthly payments until 
he becomes 65 when he begins 
to cash in on his social security 
payments. 


General Aniline’s Survey to Aid 
Postwar Expansion Plan 


\pproximately 98 per cent 


of 1,073 employees in_ the 
Armed Services who recently 
answered a questionnaire of 
General Aniline and Film Cor- 
poration said they intend to 
return to their jobs with the 
company when they are dis- 
charged. The company is plan- 
ning a postwar expansion pro- 
gram which it anticipates will 
permit it to retain all present 
employees and also to absorb 
all returning veterans. It sur- 
veyed 2,074 men and women 


employees now in the Service, 
as part of this program which 
it feels will enable it to take 
advantage of any new skills its 
employees developed while in 
the Service. 

The study disclosed that 210 
General Aniline employees in 
the Service believe that special 
courses they have taken will 
qualify them for better jobs 
with the company after the 
war. Already 65 per cent of 
205 employees who have been 
discharged from the Armed 











Services have returned to their 
jobs, as compared to the na- 
tional average of 25 per cent. 
“Although the first job is to 
help win the war,” George W. 


Burpee, president of the com- 


pany, said, “we believe it is 
not too early now to draw up 
plans which will provide maxi- 


mum employment postwar.” 


“Radio Bulletin Board” Is Popular 
With Employees and Community 


The “Radio Bulletin Board,” 
a special program of world 
news, war news and plant news, 
sponsored by the Operadio 
Manufacturing Company, St. 
Charles, Illinois, has proved an 
effective method of creating 
better employee and community 
relations. It is broadcast twice 
daily over radio station WMRO, 
Aurora. 

Broadcasts are scheduled for 
Operadio’s morning and after- 
noon rest periods, six days a 
week. The programs are picked 
up by radio, and immediately 
relayed to workers in the two 
Operadio St. Charles plants. 

The have been a 
part of Operadio’s personnel 
program for two years. They 
are made up of late press re- 
leases, employee items, news of 
former workers now with the 
Armed Forces, and general 
company information. Each 


newscasts 


broadcast runs a total of 10 
minutes. 


The 
ited 


cred- 
better 


programs can be 
with establishing 
public relations, since many 
listeners in communities ser- 
viced by WMRO regularly lis- 
ten to the Operadio-sponsored 
news reviews. 

A steady flow of news items 
is regularly received from 
“reporters” in various depart- 
ments for the popular “per- 
sonal mention” feature. Entire- 
ly new broadcasts are pre- 
sented twice each day. 

At scheduled intervals 
throughout the day, the Ope- 
radio plant-broadcasting  sys- 
tem also carries scientifically 
planned work music programs. 
Careful time-studies of work- 
ers’ reactions have shown that 
work relieves fatigue, 
reduces and mini- 
mizes absenteeism. 


music 
accidents, 


Illustrated Report Tells Achievements 
Of Labor-Management Committees 


anyone as to 
own viewpoints or experiences. 


Bridgeport Brass Company 
recently published the second 
annual report of its labor- 
management committees en- 
titled, 2 Years of Teamwork. 
In the introduction to this 
handsome, illustrated report 
Herman W. Steinkraus, presi- 
dent of the company, wrote, 
“We recognize that there are 
different opinions among both 
management and labor regard- 
ing the effectiveness of labor- 
management committees. It is 
not within our province to de- 
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bate with their 
But we can say in no uncer- 
tain terms that labor-manage- 
ment committees at the Bridge- 
port Brass Company have had 
a very outstanding part in our 
war production program. They 
have accomplished many things 
which we believe would not 
have been accomplished with- 
out them. The continued effec- 
tiveness of their activities is 
demonstrated in the reports 
which follow. 


“From the very outset we 
have always followed carefully 
the early advice of Donald 
Nelson that these committees 
are not to put labor into man- 
agement, or management into 
labor, but they are the driving 
force. It makes this 
tion throughout the entire or- 
ganization one of friendly help- 
for a maximum war 


coopera g 


fulness 
effort.” 

On_ the that follow, 
high points of the work done 
by the various committees are 


pages 
I 


reported. Pages are devoted to 
committee reports on: Slog 
and posters, suggestions, ab: 


tees and lost time, transpo 


tion, and good ho 
keeping, and salvage. 

In the center of the repo 
two-page chart in red, 
blue illustrates the 


committee 


safety 


and 
management 
with the names of all 
serving on the many 
Throughout the | 
show 
committer 


con 
tees. 

many var 
ictivities of 


pictures 
the 


Personal Presentation and Gold-Stamped 
Citation Add Dignity to “E” Award 


Following the report in the 
December 1944 issue of AmeEri- 
can Bustness that careless dis- 
tribution of “E” pins to em- 
ployees had resulted in lower- 
ing plant morale, executives of 
Rudiger-Lang Company, 
Berkeley, California, manufac- 
turer of fragmentation bombs, 
adopted a streamlined distribu- 
tion method. 


A “citation” acknowledging 


the employee's part in wil 
the Army-Navy “E” 

printed on parchment-t 
stock, gold-stamped with 
employee’s name and persor 
distributed to each worke 
the president of the com; 
The method won praise t 
employees and other compa 
and also added a new “to 
by way of showing appr 
tion to the plant’s worker 


39 Answers Given in Booklet for 
Interviewing Servicemen 


Perhaps not all the ques- 
tions but at least thirty-nine 
that may arise when _inter- 
viewing returning servicemen 
are answered in the booklet, 
Interview of the Returning 
Serviceman, recently issued to 
its supervisors by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company. In addition, a state- 
ment of policy and reprints of 
letters further describing the 
Burlington Lines’ policy re- 
garding returning war veterans 
are contained in the booklet to 
make as much information 
available as possible. 

Basic information on such 
subjects as, forms to be used 


in reporting the return of 
veteran, retention of 
of employee status, placen 
education and_ skills 
in military service, 
veterans unable to perforn 
ties, and others are cover« 

The company also add 


acqt 


retu: 


s 


e 


senior 


note of appreciation to present 


employees in one of its let 
“In welcoming the retur 
war veterans,” E. Flynn, ex 
tive vice president says, 
should not leave the impre 
that we are overlooking 


tremendous task performe:! 


the furtherance of the wa 
fort by those employees 
remained in our service.” 


“Business Man’s Shift” Solves Labor 
Problems in California War Plant 


Hubbard & Company, Emery- 
ville, California, manufacturer 
of pole line hardware and other 
essential wartime items, re- 
ports completely satisfactory 
results from a recent campaign 
to enlist workers for its “busi- 
ness man’s shift.” 

Response to an advertising 
campaign in the Pacific Coast 
edition of Wall Street Journal 
was sufficient to maintain ade- 


quate personnel levels ir 
“after-six” shift, even th 
the company asked the bus 
men to work only as 
hours as they wanted. 

Caliber of the work is 
cated by the Army-Navy 
flag over the Hubbard pl 
which seems to indicate 
business men can do a 
ingman’s job when the 
arises ! 
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"Walkie-Talkie” Show Helps Curb 


Manpower Restlessness 


“walkie-talkie” war plant 
that travels around from 
irtment to department in 
sprawling yards of Electric 
Company, one of the na- 
s submarine builders at 
on, Connecticut, is pro- 
ed and conducted by 21- 
--old Jeanne Strongin. She 
- recently elected the young- 
member of the National 
ociation of Broadcasters. 
Onee a week, Miss Strongin 
(shown above) takes her port- 
ible microphone into a dif- 
ferent department to interview 
four workers. The workers are 
never told ahead of time what 
department she will visit or 
what day. She questions the 


workers on the job while the 
whole plant listens in. Along 
with the novel experience of 
being able to broadcast in- 
formally to their fellow em- 
ployees, the four workers inter- 
viewed are each given war 
stamps plus one grand prize 
for the best answer to the 
“question-of-the-day” (usually 
one of national significance). 

Part of Electric Boat’s pro- 
gram of bringing all employees 
closer together, with an eye on 
the national manpower rest- 
lessness, the “walkie-talkie” 
idea is so successful, judging 
from a recent plant survey, 
that it will be continued in- 
definitely. 


Digest of G. I. Rights and Benefits 
Sent to Employees in Service 


\ digest of the many fed- 
eral laws and regulations cov- 
ering the rights and benefits of 
servicemen and women and 
veterans is being sent by Bris- 
tol-Myers Company to all its 
employees in and out of the 
Service, to their families, and 
to the employees of affiliated 
companies, 

The booklet entitled, Your 
Service Rights and Benefits, is 
printed in handy pocket size 
with an attractive blue-and- 
white cover. Among the many 
subjects covered are allotments 
and allowances, federal loan 
guarantees, education, perti- 
nent income tax provisions, 
unemployment benefits. 

Bristol-Myers’ president, 
Henry P. Bristol, said, “The 
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subject of laws and regulations 
having to do with men and 
women in the Service is com- 
plicated even to those of us 
who can study the matter from 
our vantage point here at 
home. It must be doubly so 
to those who are serving in the 
Armed Forces. Yet the matter 
is one of great importance to 
them and to their families. 
Further it is a subject about 
which there has grown up 
many misconceptions, one of 
which is that the so-called ‘G. I. 
Bill of Rights’ covers the whole 
situation. 

“For those reasons, we asked 
our personnel department to 
survey the various regulations 
and prepare this digest. It is 


not an exhaustive treatise but 
rather an attempt to set down 
in brief fashion what the laws 
and regulations cover at the 
Before the war 


present time. 


ends, Congress may and prob- 
ably will change many of the 
current provisions. We hope to 
keep our servicemen and wom- 
en advised on such changes.” 


Book Explains How Courtesy Ends War 
Jitters and Pays Postwar Dividends 


War Jitters—Have 
‘Em? is a popular book among 
Milwaukee Railroad employees 
these days. The villain in the 
story is a little character who 
symbolizes the jitters and who 
parades through the book in 
various belligerency 
that cause ill-feeling. The hero 
is Mr. P. R. (Public Relations) 
i reserved and cool individual 


You Got 


poses of 


who is determined not to let 
the jitters get the best of him. 

The preface of the book pre- 
from two edi 


sents excerpts 


torials. One editor blames the 
public: “The decline of man- 
ners among Americans in pub 
lic places is one of the saddest 
by-products of the war. If the 
deterioration continues at the 
present rate, we may 
the most boorish people in all 
history.” The other says that a 
lot of customers are being mal- 
treated: “Have you gone ‘boom 
that 
way these days with more cus- 
tomers than what you have to 
sell; with people begging for 
your services or goods, even 
willing to you a little 
bonus on the side.” The book 
says both editors are right, but 
that it is up to the railway em- 
ployees, no matter what their 
jobs, to beat the “jitters.” “De- 
fending the Milwaukee road 
igainst war jitters boils down 


become 


screwy’? It’s easy to get 


give 


to the job of maintaining our 
reputation for friendliness and 
efficiency. This reputation 
means a lot to the Milwaukee 
road’s future, and it’s in your 
hands—yours and all the rest 
of the Milwaukee road family. 
The Milwaukee road is essen- 
tially a service institution and it 
must stand or fall on the brand 
of service it supplies to ship- 
pers and travelers. The 
duct of personnel and the con- 


con- 


dition and appearance of facili- 
ties are constantly 
criticism anywhere throughout 
our plant—a plant which is 
nearly 11,000 miles long... .” 

From here, the book goes on 
some of the common 
everyday occurrences loaded 
with potential jitters that hap- 
pen to everyone, from the con- 
ductor to the brakeman, and 
how to combat them. It 
points out that the final im- 
pression of the customers de- 
pends upon the total courtesy 
of all employees. 

Keep what service equipment 
there is in tiptop shape. 
“Equipment is a constant tar- 
get for war jitters,” says Mr. 
P. R. “Some of the most in- 
sidious war jitters are those 
that become active when pa- 
trons find something to criti- 
cize—yet don’t have an oppor- 
tunity to ‘blow off steam.’” 


open to 


to show 


also 
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The Pharis Tire and Rubber Company, Newark, Ohio, placed a 
greeting card rack in the employees’ lending library as part of its 
employee relations program. It has already proved quite popular 
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Look here each month for the kind of little ideas that help you to install short cuts, 
make the office run more smoothly, and increase the speed and accuracy with which 
the work moves from department to department. Compiled from the contributions 
of readers, every idea has been tested and used before it is reported here. Many 
executives make it a point to pass this section along to all departmental assistants 





1. Gimbel’s Label 
Printing Plan 


OPERATING its own print shop, Gim- 
bel’s Philadelphia department — store 
prints labels in advance for mailing its 
store magazine to employees. Using 14 
point bold Bodoni type the labels. are 
run off and stored in advance of need. 
A Chandler and Price Gordon press is 
used. While this may be slightly more 
expensive than embossing an address 
plate it does give a distinctive, easy-to- 
read label. Each year the list is indexed 
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and twelve labels printed, one for each 
monthly mailing of the magazine. 


2. Holds Housewarming 
For Neighbor Tenants 


WHEN the Workman Calculating and 
Typing Service moved into the Garland 
Building on Chicago’s East Washington 
Street recently, a letter was sent to all 
other tenants, inviting them to come in 
and get acquainted. The letter read: 
“Dear Neighbor: We have recently 
moved into the building, occupying the 


‘ : tae 4 
‘ a o 4 


In January we published a picture of a sidewalk under which hot water pipes 
are laid to melt snow. Now, the owner, Sarco Manufacturing Company of Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, sends us the above picture taken after a 14-inch snowfall 


l7th floor, and we would like to 
acquainted with our neighbors, and h 
you get acquainted with us, just as o 
fashioned folks used to do. We are qi 
proud of the job the building has « 
for us and, along with all the ot! 
splendid work by the many folks who 
involved in such an undertaking, 
would like to have you call and see « 
new home, if you can find time. Op 
House—after 4:00 p.m. Friday, Fe! 
ruary 16, 1945.” Refreshments we 
served, and the guests were sho. 
through the offices which, incidental!:, 
include a handsome recreation room for 
the employees. 


3. How a Security House 
Obtains New Accounts 


OFFERING studies of current invest 
ment opportunities and analyses of ii 
dividual security issues in advertising 
has resulted in obtaining 46,000 ney 
accounts for Merrill Lynch, Pierce. 
Fenner and Beane, nationwide inves! 
ment firm, in 1944. This was more new 
accounts than the firm has obtained i 
any other year except 1943 when 48,00 
new accounts were put on the books 
Newspapers were the principal medium 
of advertising. Newspapers in 102 cities 
were used; in addition to newspapers, 
two domestic news weeklies, three foreiy: 
news weeklies, servicemen’s publications, 
banking, commodity and industrial trac 
magazines were used. Total expenditures 
for space were $273,936 in 1944. This i- 
less than $6 per new account. 


4. World Community 
Calendar Idea 


WITH the theme that all the world 
one community, Remington Ran 
punched card accounting divisiv 
planned and designed an_ eight-she« 
calendar, showing a vivid resource n 
of world communities. Each sheet car 
ries a calendar for two months, plus 
brief report prepared by Major Geory: 
Fielding Eliot on the political and pr 
duction characteristics of the co 
munity which is shown on each m2! 
While each calendar sheet carries 
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idvertising message on punched card ac- 
counting, it is a valuable reference work. 


5. Has Salesmen Check 
Mailing Lists 


A well-known company whose war 
contracts are close to completion unless 

obtains additional contracts is pre- 
iring to start selling to civilians in the 
ear future. As one of the first steps in 
rebuilding its peacetime business, it is 
revising all customer mailing lists which 
ive not been used to any extent or 
‘orrected since early in 1942 when the 
company began war contract work. A 
salley proof of the list of all names in 

salesman’s territory is sent to each 
vesman with a letter from the sales 
inager instructing the salesman to 
‘heck each name in his territory, report 
ny changes. In some territories changes 
“in as high as 22 per cent, it is reported. 
\ll lists include individual names, and 
t is among these individual names where 
the greatest number of changes occur. 


6. Drive Recruits Many 
New War Workers 


SHOWMANSHIP was used _ success- 
fully by one of the nation’s ammuni- 
tion plants in ferreting out additional 
thousands of urgently needed war work- 
ers in a tight labor area. Previous cut- 
backs ordered by the government in 
1944 in ammunition production had re- 
leased thousands of specially trained 
workers who subsequently were siphoned 
off into other war jobs. When General 
Eisenhower made his recent plea for 
increased production of rifle and ma- 
chine gun cartridges, the small-arms 
iummunition industry had to find criti- 
cally needed new help in areas from 
which most of the manpower had already 
been drained. Applying showmanship to 
this job, Western Cartridge Company, 
division of Olin Industries, Inec., East 
\lton, Illinois, swung into action with 
a manpower recruiting campaign that 
brought results. 

J. Howard Kane, of the company’s in- 
dustrial relations staff, launched his 
manpower mobilization with a dramatic 
“Get One Now” drive. Regular em- 
ployees were enlisted to act as worker 
scouts and to bring in new workers. 
Reward for successful scouts was a 
special medal and a dinner on_ the 
house. With War Department coopera- 
tion, Kane assembled a whirlwind road 
show that played five stands a week for 
tive weeks in twenty-five towns in the 
company’s 50-mile hiring area. 

Four returned war heroes who re- 
ported on battlefront ammunition needs, 
three of the Army’s top documentary 
films, and an exhibit of modern military 
small arms and ammunition made up the 
“cast” of Kane’s show. After each per- 
formance, employment representatives 
went into action signing new workers. 

With 4,500 additional hands as ‘his 
zoal, Roadshowman Kane reports that 
results already have been “terrific.” 
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Can meee erin 


If you'd think of us as your branch olfice... 
in the heart of downtown Chicago. ..completely equipped 
-- with more than 400 operators and machines. . 
ready to do your overloads..... 


You’d use us ONLY when you had an 
overload ... when you’d need extra 
typing fast ... when you'd need extra 
figures fast...and... 


You’d PAY us only when we'd work 
for you. 


You wouldn’t carry extra, highly-paid 
personnel ... you’d ca// us and use us 
for your emergencies, overloads and 
peaks. You wouldn’t carry a Auge 
investment in modern machines, nor 
extra office equipment, nor extra office 
space on which you’d pay rent... 
you'd use our machines, our floor 
space. 


More than a thousand concerns in 
Chicago, in far cities, lean on us for 
their peaks, their overloads, and they 
think of us... as their branch office. 


Call WORKMAN, too... 


. .. when you need machine calcula- 
tions or punched card tabulations... 
a modern inventory ...a sales analy- 
sis, a cost analysis ... need a budget 
prepared ... want retroactive wage 
facts ... want the facts that recon- 
version demands .. . and when you 
want EXTRA typing... 


. . . and we will save TIME and 
MONEY for you, too. 


WORKMAN SERVICE CALCULATING - TYPING - TABULATING 


at our new location—58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


“PIO RUEMAN 


RAN. 8250 


Dartnell Report No. 523 


“W age Incentive Plans” 


This timely study makes available for the first time a report on 


the actual experiences of one hundred and twenty-three com- 


panies which have used wage incentive plans. Complete outlines 


of their basic incentive plans are given together with candid re- 


ports on the effect of such plans on their labor costs, production 


volume, and employee morale. Contents include: 


—Procedures found best in “selling” the incentive plan to 
unions, supervisors, and employees 


—Analysis of the seven most commonly used types of 
wage incentive plans 


—Complete outline of the “payroll coupon” method which 
forty-two plants find most practical 


—Detailed study of reasons why wage incentive plans 
have failed in various plants 


100 pages with index, ez- 
hibits, and bibliography in 
loose-leaf leatherette binder 


$500 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Production and performance in the office after the war will have to be improved if 
costs are to come down to the point where merchandise is salable in a world com- 
petitive scheme. Present costs in many cases are out of line with competition. Only 
through the use of modern equipment can office costs be cut. Here is a monthly 
parade of the new supplies, equipment and machines offered to business today 





Copy Holder Relieves 
Strain on Eyes 


THE Type Ease Copy Holder, manu- 
factured by the Franklin Table Com- 
pany, holds copy or a book so that it is 
possible for typists to read or copy ma- 
terial without straining eyes or neck. 
The clip at the top holds papers firmly 
in place, and the line indicator which 
may be easily moved up and down 
makes copying easier and more accurate. 
The panel is 834, by 13 inches. The holder 
folds down flat so it can be slipped into 
the desk drawer. The company states 
that the copy holder is now in stock for 
immediate delivery. 


Payroll System Saves 
Time, Cuts Costs 


WITH the use of the Tarco Improved 
Payroll System, making up payrolls has 
been considerably simplified, whether it’s 
done by hand, typewriter or machine. 
When a check or cash receipt is made, 
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the necessary portion of that informa- 
tion is automatically duplicated in the 
proper place on each of the other pay- 
roll forms. The payroll register, or sum- 
mary, and the individual employee’s 
quarterly record are included in the one 
writing. A pegboard is provided to 
hold all forms in the correct position for 
making recordings. Pegs at the right- 
hand side hold the quarterly records, all 
correctly collated. Left-hand pegs hold 
the payroll register over which the 
checks or cash receipts are pegged, and 
carbon papers are placed between sheets. 
The board holds forms needed for more 
than thirty employees at one time, and 
provision is made for recording all de- 
tails including up-to-date war bond pur- 
chase balance. Tallman, Robbins and 
Company, maker of the Tarco Payroll 
System, will send sample forms and in- 
struction sheet, if you will include the 
following information when you write: 
Number of employees; whether you pay 
by check or cash, and whether you make 
up your payroll by hand, typewriter or 
machine. 


Cart Saves Steps in 
Material Handling 


TO SAVE steps and material handlin 
in stock rooms, toolrooms, shipping d« 
partments and numerous other opera 
tions, Lyon Metal Products, Inc., recon 
mends its steel stock handling cart as a 
industrial aid for expediting plant oper: 
tions. The cart shown here (Model Ni 
2000-11) has an over-all size of 30 inche 
long, 16 inches wide and 32 inches hig! 
The desk accessory is 16 by 14 inches 
and an extra center tray is also avail 
able. The cart is finished in green bake: 
enamel and is shipped set up for use. 





Marker Works on Many 
Types of Surfaces 


A BOON to departments where markin:z 
or identification is necessary—shippin, 


room, production, art department—is the 
new Floquil Fountain Marker, develope! 


by Floquil Products, Inc. It may be use: 
to mark more than a hundred basic m 


terials such as wood, plywood, paper, 


glass, plaster, rubber, asbestos, alum 


num, cellophane, copper, brass, was 


surfaces and textiles. It makes no di 


ference if surfaces are coarse, sticky, 
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ft, spongy, or hard, or whether they 
re wet or dry. The marker has three 
parts, with nothing to get out of order, 
ind there are twelve interchangeable 
nibs which require no tool to take off 
nd put on. A_ selection of seven 

ndard, transparent colors is offered. 


Privacy Offered in New 
Phone Device 


\ NEW model Hush-A-Phone device is 
offered which may be snapped on the 
transmitter of cradle type phones. It 
provides privacy for telephone conversa- 
tions, prevents others in the office from 
heing disturbed by those who feel they 
must talk loudly over the phone, and 
keeps out surrounding noises of office, 
factory or traffic origin from the trans- 
mitter and off the line so that hearing 
at both ends of the line is improved. 
The Hush-A-Phone does not interfere 
with removing or returning the phone 
to the cradle. It is also adaptable for use 
on dictating machines, and the necessary 
accessories to convert its use to such 
machines are furnished without charge. 
It is made of Bakelite and weighs only 
5 ounces. 


Book to Simplify Copy 
Fitting Problems 


THE new Haberule Visual Copy-Caster 
is claimed to be less complicated than 
the usual run of copy-fitting devices. It 
is made up in convenient, handbook size, 
5 by 614 inches, printed in two colors, on 
durable stock, with cellulose covers and 
plastic binding. It consists of 763 tables 
of the most popular type faces by 
leading producers, in every size from 
$ to 18 point; 53 scales combined with 
pica units to show at a glance the char- 
acter count of any of the 4,000 fonts 
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listed; and a separate plastic gauge with 
Agate, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 point 
scale on one side to reveal the depth of 
a block of type without the use of 
mathematics. Typewriter scales on the 
reverse eliminate counting manu- 
script characters. There are just three 
steps to solving a copy-fitting problem 
with this Copy-Caster: (1) Select the 
type; (2) note the visual character 
count; (3) get the answer from the 
gauge. Further details may be obtained 
from the Haberule Company. 


side 


Identification Booklet 
Protects Papers 


CONVENIENT booklets’ with indi- 
vidual pockets to hold papers that must 
be removed for use are made from 
transparent Lumarith which allows im- 
mediate identification yet protects them 
from dirt and finger marks. The Luma- 
rith used in the booklet below is im- 
pervious to hand acids and grease, is 
easily cleaned, does not change color or 
become brittle with use. It is a product 
of Celanese Plastics Corporation. 


How to Handle 
| Labor 
Grievances 





Bound in 
rich 
buckram 
cloth, 
294 pages, 
5x8 
inches 


*4.00 


Only 


Dr. John A. Lapp has brought within 

the covers of one convenient manual 

a practical treatment of the problem 

based on actual experience and the 

review of hundreds of cases. The 

scope of the manual is indicated by 

the titles of the five parts into 

which the manual is divided. 

Part I—Background and History of 
Grievance Procedures 

Part II—Grievances and How to Deal 
With Them 

Part I1I—Outline of Grievance Pro- 
cedures 

Part I[V—Grievance Procedures in 
Selected Industries 

Part V—Problems of Grievance Pro- 
cedures 

Appendix—23 forms of grievance and 

arbitration procedures. 

The author has been chosen by both 

labor and industry as arbitrator in 

many important disputes involving 

wages and working conditions. Car- 

negie-Illinois Steel, Columbia Broad- 

casting, North American Aviation, 

etc., are among these companies. 





Conference Leader Training 
Hit-or-miss selection of material, worry 
over presentation of your subject matter, 
getting your stuff across are all topics on 
which you can get the expert assistance 
and guidance which makes a conference 
successful. This manual by Maclin & 
McHenry includes 9 chapters, 80 pages. 


PRICE $2.50 


FREE EXAMINATION 


National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 

eep River, Connecticut 

We accept your offer to examine the 
manuals indicated. At the end of 7 days 
we'll return the manuals at our own ex- 
pense, or okay the invoice for payment. 


Cives you the guiding 
principles of success- 
ful conference leader 
training. Cloth bound. 











....Copies of How to Handle Labor Griev- 
ances @ $4.00 ea., plus postage. 


...-Copies of Conference Leader Training 
@ $2.50, plus postage. 


Firm 
Ordered by 
Address 
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City Zone No.......State 
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Executives report: “We're sav- 
ing time, labor and money in 
every department —with rapid, 
error-proof A-PE-CO photocopy- 
ing.”” A-PE-CO photocopying is 
so simple any boy or girl can 
make same-size, legally accepted 
copies, direct from anything writ- 
ten, typed, printed, drawn, or 
photographed — even if on both 
sides. No camera, film or darkroom. 
Get the Facts—TODAY. If you're 
looking for BIGGEST results at 
LOWEST cost, write for folder on 
A-PE-CO Photocopying— NOW. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. p-35 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Representatives in principal 
cities and Canada. 





Copies up to 


18" 32" 


A-PE-CO 
America's Most Widely 
Used Photocopy 
Equipment. 

















Send for Your Free Copy 
of This Catalog of Business 
Books and Services 


The new Dartnell 42-page catalog can 
be of real help to you because it lists 
so many business books, services, and 
reports on today’s business problems. 
Send for your copy today—it’s com- 
plimentary ! 

* 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





351. PROTECT THE ONLY EYES 
YOU'LL EVER HAVE WITH A 
STENCIL YOU CAN REALLY SEE. 
In its twelve pages, this booklet lists, 
illustrates and describes the various 
supplies available for use in many kinds 
of duplicating work, including stencils, 
ink, stylus pens, lettering guides, shad- 
ing plates, and so forth. It also gives a 
detailed description of the methods and 
tools needed for art and color work in 
the stencil duplicating process. The 
duplicator supplies division of Reming- 
ton Rand Ine. is making the booklet 
available. 
* + * 

352. THE GRENADIER. Section 11-44. 
This new eight-page catalog section has 
just been issued by The F. W. Wakefield 
Brass Company to announce the fact 
that, due to the lifting of manufacturing 
restrictions on commercial fluorescent 
lighting equipment, the “Grenadier” is 
again available. It is still subject to 
priority regulations, of course. The 
catalog section gives dimensional data, 
photometric performance, and layout de- 
sign helps for installing these fluorescent 


units. 
* * * 


353. COLOR FOR INDUSTRY. Much 
of the information contained in a sixteen- 
page booklet from the U.S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Company has as its source some 
of the country’s top lighting and color 
authorities, according to the foreword in 
the book. It continues that it hopes the 
booklet “will be of assistance to you 
in weighing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of color as it may apply to 
your particular plant problem.” It also 
points out the possible dangers and pit- 
falls of an “all-out swing to color at the 
expense of good lighting and other 
practical considerations.” Three funda- 
mental questions to be asked in deciding 
upon the use of color, according to the 
book, are: 1. What are we painting for? 
2. What will we gain by using color? 
8. What will we lose by using color? 


* * * 


354. ABC’s OF PRODUCTION CON- 
TROL. Eight flow charts are shown in 
the folder from The McCaskey Register 
Company. These charts illustrate how 
various elements of production control 
are provided by visualizing factory forms 
which are now in use in many plants. 


The folder contains a number of ideas 
and practical suggestions on multiple 
copy forms which are produced at one 
writing and which provide data needed 
for scheduling and control with the leas} 
possible clerical work. 


* * * 


355. CHAIN VARIETY STORE MAR 
KETING MAP. Pertinent information 
for those planning operations in the 
chain variety store field is included i 
the new 1945 map which is part of 
twelve-page brochure Chain Store Ay: 
is sending out. The location of 674 va 
riety chain headquarters by states, nun 
ber of stores operated by leading chai: 
in 102 principal cities and in each state 
are also shown. And additional data i: 
clude departmental sales in percentages 
and dollars; price trends; basic develo, 
ments; sales breakdowns by groups; te: 
year sales records of ten leading chain 
Copies will be sent to manufacturers 
supplying this field and to advertisin: 
agencies. 

356. MR. HIGBY LEARNED ABOU! 
FLOOR SAFETY THE HARD WAY) 
The Walter G. Legge Company, mam 
facturer of floor maintenance materials, 
tells about floor safety in a sixteen-paye 
booklet. Each year, slips and falls cause 
over 25,000 deaths, this booklet states, 
and are the costliest type of industria! 
accident, accounting for 23 per cent of 
all compensation payments. It gives in 
teresting material concerning improvin:: 
the appearance of floors, lowering a: 
cident hazards, and cutting down on the 
cost of upkeep of floors in all sorts of 
buildings. 

* * * 


357. FLUORESCENT SERVICE AND 
MAINTENANCE HANDBOOK. 358. 
HINTS ON LIGHTING MAIN- 
TENANCE. Both of these little book- 
lets, telling how to get the best service 
from your present lighting equipment, 
are issued by Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. The fluores- 
cent guidebook explains how to take 
care of a fluorescent lighting system and 
sets forth simple principles that can he 
easily applied to the care of any in- 
stallation to give higher quality and more 
economical lighting. The second booklet 
gives hints on the maintenance of ll 
types of lighting in industrial plants, 
industrial buildings and factory yard 
areas, and offers such suggestions as 
how to plan cleaning schedules, relamp- 
ing, inspection and repair of equipment, 
painting, and safety practices. Main- 
tenance check charts on _ fluorescent 
lamp, incandescent lamp and mercury 
lamp equipment point out indications of 
trouble and suggest causes and remedies. 


* * * 


359. WHY SHOULD THE HOTEL 
INDUSTRY PLAN NOW FOR POST- 
WAR BUSINESS? “For the same rea- 
sons all business must plan its future” 
is the answer given on the first inside 
page of a thirty-two-page report. Hotel 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 


aera 





Unbreakable spring jaws 

ip them firmly to cards but 
I iit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

nt pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Soid by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
i to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
00 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 379, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 





Typewriter Ribbons & Carbons 


THE BEST FOR LESS MONEY 


Ribbons—$5.00 per doz.—1% doz. $3.00—%4 doz. 
$1.50—Single 65 cents each. Carbon Paper 
$2.60 per 100 sheets—send for sample. Best on 
market, regardless of price. Ribbons by our 
process guaranteed not to dry out. Specify 
colors wanted and make of machine. 


THE CLARK COMPANY 
150 Bank Street Burlington, Vermont 








Printed Forms 











Cut Costs with 
DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SaLesMAN’s APPLICATION BLanx — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying best 
features of many forms. 81x11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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business so closely parallels national in 
come and business activity that what 
helps all business helps hotels. While it 
deals primarily with the hotel business, 
this booklet describes the steps to be 
taken for postwar planning so _thor- 
oughly that it could be easily adapted 
by others. It is attractively printed in 
two colors, with large type, and effec- 
tively illustrated with cartoons. 


* * * 


3510. IT’S POSITIVELY RIGHT IN 
BRUNING BLACK AND WHITE. 
This booklet deals with the Bruning 
process for making black-and-white 
prints as distinguished from blueprints. 
The case for black-and-white prints is 
presented on one page, while other 
processes appear on the page opposite, 
in a simple, easy to understand manner. 
Illustrations and descriptions of various 
sizes of equipment show how these time- 
saving and cost-saving methods may be 
used advantageously for any capacity, 
whether you use only a few prints a day 
or hundreds. 


* * + 


3511. GENERAL INDUSTRIAL SUR 
VEY OF MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, 
1945. The Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce presents a summary of facts 
about this centrally situated southern 
city to assist manufacturers and other 
business men in appraising Memphis as 
a new or additional location for business 
operations. While it is brief, the survey 
covers a great many facts about the in- 
dustrial facilities and cost factors in 
Memphis which has now grown to a city 
of over 325,000 population. Some of the 
subjects covered are: Natural resources; 
distributing advantages; transportation 
facilities; public utilities, fuels; charac- 
teristics, number and relations of labor; 
Tennessee labor law; wage rates. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


351. Remington Rand Inc., Duplicator 
Supplies Div., Bridgeport, Conn. 

352. The F. W. Wakefield Brass Com- 
pany, Vermilion, Ohio. 

. U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, 
Providence, R. I. 

4. The McCaskey Register Company, 
Industrial Div., Alliance, Ohio. 

. Chain Store Age, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. 

. Walter G. Legge Company, Inc., 
11 W. 42nd St., New York. 

. 358. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Edgewater 
Park, Cleveland. 

. American Hotel Association, Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, 221 W. 
57th St., New York 19. 

. Charles Bruning Company, Inc., 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 

. Memphis Chamber of Commerce, 
Industrial Engineer, Memphis 1. 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CH: ARTER ( ‘OMP. ANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertising service of 35 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaricd, 

| supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to | 
your personal requirements and will not 

| conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- | 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
men, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write og 
E. H. HEINEMANN, 4 N. &th St., 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Addinc. 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


- Louis, Mo. 








Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! | 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give | 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. vomtna 7, Mlinois 





MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Management-Industrial Engineers 


INDUSTRIAL METHODS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


1611 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 

















Is your check 
good for 30c 


NO doubt your Payroll 

checks are good for 
their face value, but the clerical 
cost of making up the Payroll 
may be as high as 30c a check. 
Paying in cash, only substitutes 
a Payroll slip and in either case 
the accompanying records 
must be made. 


TARCO Payroll System (for 
checks or cash) makes 1 writ- 
ing do the work of 3, eliminat- 
ing unnecessary transcriptions. 
Cut your Payroll-making costs. 


Send for a FREE sample 











of TARCO Payroll Forms 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS 


LOOSE LEAF AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
316 West Superior Street 
CHICAGO 10 ILLINOIS 


Hit the top in 
OFFICE EFFICIENCY \, 
and OUTPUT! 


An entirely new, tested method, revolu- 
tionary in its simplicity, for doing the 
many paper work jobs. Shows how through 
functional equipment, unitized operations, 
better environment and workable stand- 
ards, vastly improved office facilities may 
be established and the office operator aided 
in doing more and better work. 


SEVEN STEPS 
TOWARD SIMPLIFIED 


OFFICE PROCEDURES 
By A. H. Stricker 


Management Consultant to the House Civil 
Service Investigating Committee, Wash- 
ington, 

As outlined in this book, the Stricker Plan is so simple 
that it is immediately adaptable to all varieties of office 
paper work, so sound that its use at the Nela Park divi- 
sion of General Electric actually showed an average sav- 
ing of 27 per cent in work time and a reduction of 41 
per cent in paper needs. Now you can get the plan in 
its entirety and use the seven, fully illustrated, clearly 
described steps to put your office on assembly-line speed 
and efficiency. 

@ Even though your office is operating on a relatively 
efficient basis, the application of this plan can save an 
average of one-third of the paper used and permit the 
reassignment of as much as 25 per cent of clerical time. 


SEE IT 10 DAYS ° SEND 1 THIS COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., 


150 
pages, 
$1.75 


New York {8 
Send me Stricker’s Seven Steps Towards Simplified Office 

rocedures for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $1.75 plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


City and State 
Company 


Position 
Books sent on approval in U. S. only. 
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HW BOOKS / 


THE BASIC PROBLEMS OF SALES 
MANAGEMENT. By Frank LaClave. 
The author is associate editor of 
Printers’ Ink, a journal for advertisers, 
as it was called for many years, and 
now called “the weekly magazine of ad- 
vertising, management and _ sales.” It 
seems safe to assert that anybody who 
gets to a high position on Printers’ Ink 
must have both feet on the ground, be- 
cause through all its long years perhaps 
the one thing, in addition to its passion 
for accuracy, that has distinguished the 
magazine, is its ability to keep a prac- 
tical slant on everything it publishes. 
Frankly, this book is no earth shaker, 
neither will it arouse great discussions, 
because it just isn’t that kind of book. 
Rather, it is what the publisher presents 
it to be—a “refresher course for sales 
managers.” With an unusually clear, 
concise, but unhurried manner, the 
author takes up one common sales prob- 
lem after another, and discusses them 
almost as if he were chatting with you 
after a good dinner in some preration- 
ing era. For example, in talking about 
hiring salesmen he says, “In determin- 
ing what the job is, the sales manager 
may employ two methods: (1) Make a 
difficulty analysis; (2) study the type 
of men now doing good jobs in the sales 
organization.” Then he proceeds to dis- 
cuss the making of a difficulty analysis. 
But here he surprises you by not in- 
troducing any bar charts, pie charts, 
graphs. He simply reminds us that there 
are different kinds of sales jobs and 
that different types of men are needed 
for them. He says: “In making a diffi- 
culty analysis a sales manager will have 
to rely on his own good sense. At first 


blush one selling job may seem about 
difficult as another. But there are c 
ditions which make this factor va 
For instance: Does your man have 
cover a large territory by automob 
If so, a man past 40 or weighing o 
200 pounds may weary easily.” N 
there is nothing new or startling al 
this reminder, but it is the sort of dov 
to-earth care in hiring men that enal 
a sales manager to have a hard-hitt 
sales force. It takes a strong charac 
he writes, to stay away from part 
whiskey and a fling at cards if the o. 
night stops are in the jerkwater tow 
Frankly, we have often said that 

little attention is paid to these hon 
considerations in assembling a group 
men to do a sales job. In discuss 
the matter of sales territories he t 

up equally 
looked problems. He reminds ‘us t! 
laying out sales territories is “carvi 
the map,” and points out some of 

pitfalls in map carving without a kno 
edge of sales potentialities. He cites | 
matter of Hartford, 
its 40,000 families in a small area, 

Wyoming’s 45,000 families scattered 
over the mountainous terrain of 

interesting state. Retail buying in H 
ford amounts to $88,000,000, with © 
$82,000,000 for all of Wyoming. W! 
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important, but often over 
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Connecticut, wit! 


reminds us of the fountain pen manu 


facturer who sells to one Chicago st: 
in normal times, more fountain }« 
than he sells in the entire state 
Nevada. Anyway, we want to hav 


put down in black and white that t! 


112-page book is one any sales manaxer 
ought to keep on his desk at all times 


$1.25 


McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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